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I INTRODUCTION 



The fourth year of the Peace Corps provided a disappoinlmenF 
and a discovery. In the Spring of 1965 the program in Indo- 
nesia was discontinued by mutual agreement because the political 
j:limate between the two nations had deteriorated to a point 
where the Volunteers were, rendered ineffective in their jobs. But 
closer to home, Peace Corps Volunteers remained in the Domini- 
can Republic during the turbulence and dangers of the rebellion, 
and came through with honors from all sides. On the precarious 
middle-ground of a civil war, both the Volunteers and the agency 
learned something about the capabilities of the Peace Corps that 
they had not really understood before. 

From the early days of the Peace Corps, Volunteers and staff 
members have been troubled by the difficulty of articulating the 
salient features of the Peace Corps expeiience. There was alwayb 
the sense among tho;se who shared the experience that they were 
on to something special which was more than merely winning 
, lends for America overseas. Yet to say, as so many observers 
did, that the Peace Corps was "applied altruism,'' or "ideals in 
action,'' or that it expressed "the best in the American spirit," 
was to name a truth without describing the truth. 

The press habitually celebrated the Peace Corps in capsule 
success stories about the Volunteers, sufficient both to the pur- 
poses of popular journalism and the limited curiosity of the 
readership. Collectivel> these stories created an engaging folklore 
of attractive young Americans piping the wayward masses of the 
underdeveloped world to the paths of progress and enlightenment. 

The result of this facile image-making on the one hand and the 
failures of articulation on the other was a suspension of serious 
public inquiry about the Peace Corps. Congress alone continued 
its scrutiny each year, but the national mood was one of self- 
congratulation over an unexpected gift horse. Accordingly, it 
came to be the mixed fortune of the Peace Corps that it was loved 
without being understooo. 

The Washington staff itself sensed the importance of the Corps 
without fully comprehending it. Volunteers were constantly ex- 
horted to trust in the validity of their efforts. A quarter century 
hence, they were assured, a new generation would be the willing 
judge of their effectiveness. But beneath this assurance there were 
persistent doubts among the staff that. these few thousands scat- 



tered across the continents could write any sighificaat page in the 
history of their time. ' . 

The problem o£ defining the special experience of the Peace 
Corps was" underscored during the Conference of Returned Vol- 
unteers held at. .the State Department in March 1965, Some par- 
ticipants in the Conference expressed disappointment that the 
Volunteers appeared to have few concrete proposals to make for 
the belterment of American life. The notion that Volunteers 
returning from two years- abroad would bring with them some 
packaged and marketable product of their new wisdom was one 
more comnienl on the general fogginess about the work of the 
Peace Corps overseas. Yet the Conference also managed, for the 
'first time, to present the Volunteers as a national reality instead 
of the vague, distant speculators in idealism . they had always 
secmed,_By the end of the Conference, the_Peace Corps had 
made the difficult crossing from. the Sunday supplements to the 

Volunteer James Kutella, of Stevens Point, Wis., and co-worker prepare 
cement for foundation of palm-oil plant in Wongifong, Guinea, The 
project, begun by the U,S,' Agency for International Development, v/as 
designed to help the Guinean .government turn the country's palm groves 
to profit. 



Patients wait in line as Peace Corps nurse Lois Hamilton of Bonita, Ca'., 
provides medical attention in village of Phaggi, near Jaipur, India. 

more serious journals of opinion^ ^here observers noted their 
growing awareness of a "remarkable group of young people, 
surfacing in our midst," who had at least a very different sort of 
experience from their contemporaries. 

At approximately the same time, the energetic and contentious 
student activist movement was coming into full view in America. 
Given the temper of the Sixties, this was more than coincidence. 

In the worst days of the cold war, the forces balanced against 
each other seemed so awful and volatile that a sense of hopeless- 
ness was, for many people, almost the only rational response. 
With the gradual easing of tensions in recent years, it has been 
more possible for men to believe again that they had the power to 
affect the climate of their lives. The ardent response to the Peace 
Corps was one indication of this renewal of belief. Since the not 
very long ago day of the Kennedy inaugural address, more than 



150,000 Americans have volunteered for Peace Corps service. 
SonYe 15,000 have served abroad in 49* nations. Nearly 5,000 
have successfully completed service and returned to the United 
States, large numbers of them joining in the War on Poverty, jhe 
civil^ rights movement, or in individual efforts to help the vic- 
timized poor. Thirty nations in Europe, Latin A^^erica, Asia and 
Africa have established internationaf or national \oluntary service 
agencies modeled on the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps is clearly, in its own right, a movement of 
considerable force, running outward and inward again, .and later- 
ally across the earth. But its sources have much in common with 
those which feed the burgeoning student movement in^America, 
The adherents of both these movements are no longer, like so 
many Ameri ,dns of recent years, "aware of everything and re- 
signed to everything." They are men and women who, for what- 
ever reasons, have finally brought themselves to the point of 
doing something about the events and conditions that distress 
them. Some expend their .protest on the picket line. Others take 
direct action in the slums, and. ghettos, and rural backwaters of 
the world, their trials, their risks, and their eventual discoveries 
are the more remarkable because they are lonely ones. 

Two major happenings of the past year — the rebellion in the 
Donimican Republic and the quieter rebellion on the campuses of 
America — have thus helped the Peace Corps to understand 
better its own strength and potentiaH As an oflicial of the ag(fncy 
remarked in a speech at StanfcrfS University, "We have turned 
a corner and se<^n oursehe^ ih a niirror and we have been sur- 
prised IQ find that* we arc, more than we thought." 

At the end of June 196:), with more than 8,500 Volunteers 
ser\ing abroad in 46 countries, it is }iossible to define the Peace 
Corps both by its deeds ,and its aims. In the report that follows 
there arc pages devoted to both. 

The Peace Corps continues to provide evidence that while the 
United States may become embroiled in war, it is urgently con- 
cerned with finding the ways to peace. Wars and rumors of wars 
still threaten, but as a former Volunteer makes clear in one section 
of this report, what the Volunteers and their co-workers have been 
trying to do in remote corners of the world is to set down that 
elusive common language through which men of different origins 
and beliefs can begin, finally, to talk with each other in their 
search for a better life. 

The Peace Corps can look back on the work of these Volun- 
teers m the past year and find a promise that their efforts will one 
day be recorded not only as an event in the history of the times, 
but as an expression of the very quality of the times. 
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Gafy Costeflo, Danbury, Com^ worlis in schooi construction in the town 
of RIyo HIdo, in Sjimalia. He also teaches mathematics and science. 




III. FOUR YEARS: Past and Present 



The most awesome burden that any President bears is the 
responsibility for making a decision that sends the pride of our 
youmi manhood . , to foreign battlefields , . . Today I shall 
sii^n into law another kind of authority that will send Americans 
abroad. And I pray — > / pray — /// the years to come only this 
kind of authority will e\er be required by an American President, 
because it is an authority not for joining a, conflict but for con- 
twuin^' the works of peace throughout the world. 

— from the remarks of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Baines Johnson at 
the si^nin^ ceremony of the 
Extension of the Peace Corps 
Act, 1965. 

Finding Acceptance 

When the Peace Corps began operations overseas in mid- 1 96 1 
with some 120 Volunteers in three countries, its goals seemed, 
to nian> people, inconsequential. Yet, after only a year in the 
field, the Peace Corps had **caught on." In nations long since 
groun cynical about the motives of the great world powers, the 
Pj;;ice Corps approach was not only refreshing, but elTective. 

A letter from one of the earliest Volunteers, published in the 
First Annual Report, quite innocenti) defined this approach. Leo 
Pastorc of East Boston. Mass., had been in the Philippines only 
a few months when he wrote: 

To be perfectly frank, there has been no specific accom- 
plishment so big that I can pomt to it . . . but . . . there 
have been man) small accomplishments b> the Volunteers 
that are putting this project over, just little things like at- 
tending the barrio elections, showing interest in the barrio 
council meetinus, playing ball in the town pla/ca with the 
kids . . . 

By June 1962 over 1 000 Volunteers were at work in 1 5 
countries and nearly 20^ wer($ k training. Agreements for 
Volunteers had been reaoflied witbo7 countries. 

The next year was critiJ^ilh/was the time to "dig in,'' to make 
good an early promise. This called for cautious but continual 
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President Johnson greets former Volunteers in the Rose Garden of the 
White House. 



expansion and diversification of programs. The first year had 
mainl> consisted of teaching projects and community development 
— and they are still the staple programs of the Peace Corps. But 
the host countries seemed both eager and able to absorb a wider 
variety of Volunteer talents. Thus, during the second year, the 
Peace Corps sent abroad architects, geologists, nurses, doctors, 
mechanics, construction teams, fishermen, and planned a program 
for lawyers. 

By June 30, 1963, there were some 4000 Volunteers overseas 
in over 40 countries, with another 2000 is} training. A year later 
there were over 6000 Volunteers at work, with another 4000 in 
training. In three years the Peace Corps had evolved from a 
promising idea to a considerable force for assistance and incentive 
in 44 developing nations. 

In Tunisia^ for instance, 40 Peace Corps architects and city 
planners *vcrc engaged in designing new schools, youth centers, 
low-cost housing units and municipal buildings all over the coun- 
try. The) were responsible for almost 150 projects including 27 
schools, 15 loNV-jncome hpusing projects, and a new community 
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outside Tunis fi)r 25.000 pcupL. Peace Corps nrchilecls, tot\, 
were put in soIl Lh.irgc of ilesigning two interiuitional nir ports. 

Poiiitr) ile\elopnient ligures in InJia in the first half of 1964 
showed tiuit tiie number of Peace Corpse-assisted units iiad 
doubled - from 287 to 540, that the number of chickens in these 
units IichI doubled froir 65.500 io 150,000, and that the num- 
ber of eggs had doubled as well. 

During 1964. 25 Volunteers working in Uic credit cooperati\e 
program in llcuador helpeil to mcrease the number of credit 
unions from 74 to 174. whith in turn tripled the membership. 
The total assets of the credit unions increased from 586,600 to 
$1,000,000. 

In some Utitions. the Peace Cv)rps has been responsible for the 
verj changes that now require it to expand e\en further. In 
others, natural evolution o\cr a four ear period has enlarged the 
Peace Corps' responsibilities. 

In Colombia, \\)luntecrs ha\e helped a lledgling conununity 
dL\eli)pmLnt agent) establish a firm position in the governmental 
power structure. And in three other Latin American countries, 
tliL elTorts <if the N'olunteers led to the formation of ofiicial com- 
munity de\eIopment organizations. 

In SIX Afriean natums. more than half of all Jegn-e-holding 
high scluH)l teachers are Peace Corps Volunteers. 

As t>f June 30. 1965. there were 8.624 N'oluntLcrs in 46 coun- 
tries with 4.604 in training. B> the fall of 1965 there will be 
more than 10.000 overseas. 

This greater number of \\)lunteers does not necessarily mean a 
move even distribution among the 46 nations. Some countries 
need, ami would gladlv accept 1000 Volunteers — or more. 
Others can fully utilize onl> 100. or less. Nigeria, a large* for- 
ward h)okiug African LOuntr>. has been making enormous strides 
in educalion, there are currentl) lIoac to 550 Vohinteecs, most of 
them teaehers, who reach o\er 50,000 Nigerian students each 
>ear. Niger, its larger, but fa^ less populous neighbor to the North, 
Limtains \ast. uninhabited Jesert territi)i>, there, the Peace Corps 
consists of onl> 43 Volunteers, with a small but steady growth 
anticipated ior the years ahead. 

The Peaec Corps program in Afghanistan, although it contains 
sunie unusual features, comes close to mirroring the Peace Corps 
^i)s a whole. Its token beginnings, its steady but contained rate 
of growth, its increasing variety, its present status as a welcome 
agent of change, and its potential as catalyst i ^ the future,.. provide 
' a capsule of Peace Corps history to date. 
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Afghanistan 

Had it come to a vote in September 1962, the Peace Corps 
program in Afghanistan might we!! ha\^e been named least Iike!y 
to succeed: 

It consisted of a mere nine Volunteers — nurses, teachers, 
mechanics — whose number and youth stood in almost pathetic 
contrast to the large, ambitious foreign aid programs thdt 
preceded it. As Robert Steiner, the Peace Corps Director in 
Afghanistan,, put it: "The Afghans viewed the Volunteers with 
curiosity, not unmixed with a healthy dose of skepticism. They 
assumed these young Americans wer^* just one more breed of 
foreign .technical assistance — and a pretty inexperienced breed 
at that." 

And, there were other difficulties. Afghanistan is a stark, arid, 
Texas-size country, bordered for 1500 miles on .the north by 
Russia, and touching Communist China on the east. Its provinces, 
until recent times, were undeveloped and communications with the 
capita! city, Kabul, were poor. Afghanistan had never had a 

Volunteers are greeted by the King and Queen of Afghanistan at a 
spectal reception held last summer. 



national election. In the cities, uonien rarcl> appeared in public 
when not wearing the traditional Lhaudhry (veil), and seldom took 
part in sixial gatherings* uhi^lu in turn, seldom took place outside 
walled family compounds. 

The Afghanistan of 1962 uas an insular, society. The men and 
machinery of foreign aid had onl> recently begun to open new 
doors to the future. The nine newly -arrived Peace Corps Volun- 
teers, restricted to Kabul, were» like children in a Victorian home, 
seen but not neard. 

Clearly, the Peace Corps in Afghanistan was an anachronism 
- - a free 'I bating idea in a country that seemingly was not ready 
for it. 

During the early days, Steiner recalls, "the caut^us Afghan sat 
back, watching and waiting at his accustomed distance. Then, 
gradually, some undefined attraction for the Volunteers seemed 
to take place in the Afghan mind. Technical assistance, yes; the 
Volunteers appeared, after all, to be skilled and eflicient. But 
more than that. They spoke passable Farsi, and that alone set 
them apart from other foreigners. Then, they had, an enthusiasm 
for their jobs, they weren't glor> -seekers. E\en more dis.irming, 
their public conduct belied the libertine hero of American moNie 
~ fame. 

Terhaps," says Steiner, ' it was partly the lurking allure of 
novelty that prompted the Afghans to ask for addition.d X'olun- 
/ teers, and in June 1963, another 26 arrived." 

Under the circumstances, this was taken as an encouraging 
sign, although the new arrivals were also confined to the capital 
city. However, in March of 1963, the King appointed for the 
first time a commoner as Prime Minister, a position traditionally 
held by a member of the royal family. Gradually, a forceful 
shaking up of traditions, programs and ideas began to take place. 
The new leadership saw in the Peace Corps a potential force for 
expediting social change in the country. 

Several Peace Corps English teachers were soon dispatched to 
provincial locations, some of which few foreigners had ever seen. 
These Volunteers were among the vanguard of a trend the gov- 
ernment sought to encourage. 

"This move,'* says Steiner, '*was a m.ijor breakthrough . . . 
and after, six months in the provinces, the Volunteers' assignments 
were made permanent. After this vote of confidence, things 
moved quickly." 

As of June 30, 1965, there were 136 Volunteers in Afghani- 
stan, located in 19 different towns and villages, including such 
isolated mountain areas as Nuristan and Pactia. . 



The Peace Corps in Afghanistan is a growing and creative 
force with exciting diversity, deeply involved in the business of 
nation-building. In addition to nurses, mechanics and teachers, 
there are. Peace Corps accountants, secretaries, warehousemen, 
irrigation workers, agriculturists, an expert in hotel management, 
even a commercial artist. In a nation on the move, every imagin- 
able skill plays a part in development. 

One thinks first of education, the key to any kingdom. Peace 
Corps teachers reach nearly 40 per cent of all Afghan students at 
the secondary and university levels. Twenty-$ix more teachers are 
scheduled to arrive in September 1965. 

Education in Afghanistan suffers the same ills as in all de- 
veloping nations, too few schools, too few experienced teachers, 
a shortage of books, and^reliance on rote learning. 

Volunteers are filling a need during what Education Minister 
Mohammed Anas calls "a very critical period." It is, he says, "a 
time when the Afghanistan educational system has tremendous 
growing pains — the majority of the people are understand- 
ing more and more what they lack, and the school population 
rises continuously." 

Nursing in Afghanistan, loo. suffers from entrenched ideas, 
ouinioded'^ thcor> and practice. E\en as determined a developing, 
nation as Afghanistan does not take instantly to a complete over- 
hauling of medical technique^ go\crned by centuries-old attitudes 
about illne^iS. But Afghanistan, in an> ease, needs nurses, and 
the Peace Corps is presently supplying 11, with 24 more due 
next winter. 

The Peace Corps nurses \vork in hospitals both in Kabul and 
Bost (a provincial town over 400 miles southwest of Kabul) 
where they have three basic goals, to augment the work of 
veteran staff members, to teach student nurses, and to dem- 
onstrate thai the nursing profession is an honorable one. (The 
idea of a girl working, al all has not met widespread acceptance 
m Afghanistan, a gir^working aii^a nurse is. to many a conserva- 
tive Afghan, almost inconceivable.) 

Five new nurses* training centers have just been established 
throughout the countr>. and some of the 24 Volunteer nurses 
expected to arrive near the end of 1965 will help staff them. 

On the horizon is a new major medical project. In October, 
four doctors, a pharmacist and dT^Ci^Jab technicians ~- all Peace 
Corps Volunteers — will cpaiii^to worDin a new medical school 
in Jalalabad. This sthoyn was designed to train Afghan doctors 
for provincial service, which is, as RoberV^teiner says, "a diflicult 
task in any country becjiuse doctors gravitate to the cities Unless 
strongly motivated to serve at the grass roots. This problem is. 
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Nancy Holland of Exeter^ New Himpshirc, te«dhe$;at i^l^c^* school In 
Kunduzt a small town near the Russian border, A 1963 graduate of Wells 
Collcg«» Aurora, N, she majored in history, minored in sociology— 
but here she teaches English, 



of Loursc. con)pi)untlcd in Afghanistan where the lies iliai bind 
ihe educated Afghan to Kabul arc especiall) s»rong/* BiU Sieiner 
IS opiinusiic. He ihuiks i\ is ••signijicani ihai Mie l*eaee 0)rps has 
been asked lo undertake this job because Peace Corps goals and 
philosophy are so akin to those set by the new medical school." 

Projects HJch as this tan make a quickl> \isible dilTerence in a 
counir> like Afghanistan, particular!) when go\ eminent and Vol- 
unteer arc in complete accord as lo r.ved and approach 

The goals of coinmunit) aetion projects, on the other hanci, 
arc never so clear cut, noii^do the> achie\e such high \isibility. 
Bui ihcy rank with an\ other Volunteer elTort in their importance 
lo u\er-all national de\elopinent. ,The commiuiit) action Volun- 
- teer does not impart a specific craft or skill, he seeks to cuhi'.ate 
, in the villager (i)r1ni>Hn slum dweller ) a hopeful new way of 
approachutg daily life. 

Eleven rural de\clopment N'olunteers arrUcd in \fghanistan in 
June. An^ Amcriccin anthropologist on the scene predicted the) 
would be' "the most fuistratcd Americans in Afghanistan" but 
that the) would at least la) the groundwork for future elTorts in 
the villages. 

The Peawc Corps warehousemen, accountants, seeretarics - 
-CNcn the jucLhanics— aiv the self-styled organi/eis of the 
Afghanistan program I he *KLOuntants. who (n earlier da^s were 
s!t\cn almost no rcspi)nsibiht\. arc now working in thc'iinancc 
ministr). each with at least one Afghan counterpart, aiul are in- 
stalling a new accounting system (drav\n up b) the Public Admin- 
istMiion Ser\ice. a pri\»ac AmcriLan organization operating under 
an AID contraLti in 30 agciiLies in KabuK and in central ojlices in 
29 pro\inces. Ten more Peace Corps accountants will arri\e in 
Sepichibcr. This is a U)p-priorit) .project, until recently, the 
Finance Ministr\ had no means of getting oxcr-all statistics and 
information for there were so man) diiTcrcnt systems. 

Joe Midland retired from the Air Force after 22 )ears as an oil 
and gasohne storage specialist, he is now N'oluntecr Joe Micliaud, 
patienti) doing battle with a haphazard s)Steni. Mis goal is to 
establish a central rcLcixing warehouse for the entire agriculture 
.department — a model other ministries hope \<ill be useful to 
them. 

The slow progress with which Joe Alicliaud must •content hiiii- 
is also experienced *b) the Peace Corps mechanics. It is, 
again. *'the s)stein" — no proper inventor) procedures, no record 
" of supplies, etc. liui the mechanics ha\e made some basic and 
important changes. , 

\olunteers Barr) Hainmel. Milwaqkcc. Wise, and Dave Lc 
nier\. Grand Rapids. MiJi.. liberal arts majors, with iiieclianica! 

"» ■ . 
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talent, work in a garage. Tlie> ha\e set up a new accounting sys- 
, tern, and prepared the shopVlirst budget in addition to performing 
general mechanical choreiJ^and teaching. Volunteer William 
Waidner, .Cincinnati. Ohio, an experienced mechanic, teaches, re- 
pairs, and invents uhen necessarv. He has also doi?c special 
repair and installation work in hospitals. The Volunteer me- 
chanics uork in gi»\ernnient garages, Hammcl and Lemcry in 
one thai services UNICEF vehicles used b> several government 
ministries, Waidner in a Ministry uf Agriculture garage that main- 
tains a variety of farm vehiclej;. 

The recent Third Annual Peace Corps Hootenanny, held in the 
rni\ersit> g>mnasium in KabuLwas attended by 3000 Afghans. 
Starring 20 \'olumeers, Jt presented a skit in Farsi, folk songs sung 
in Pushtu, and fuiall), a chorus of ''Old MacDonald Had AVarm" 
— sung in Farsi, with audience participation. 

The Hootenann> falls under the broad heading of "cxtra- 
eurricuiar activities," for which the Peace Corps is, unfortunately, 
almost more f.imoiis than for its basic programs. It is the stulT 
that images are nude of — the sort of heartwarming \ignettc that 
is apt to appear in hometown newspapers around America to 
•'prove" that the FVace Ciirps (and or America) is loved in some 
fairl> unlikel) places. But the Peace Corps is four years old, and 
its aim is to be loveil wiselv nither than too well. While the spirit 
and attendance at the Hooteiuvni> does indicatej^opularity and a 
certain .measure of social aec^^pcance, it is, or :oursc, just one 
aspect of the broad Peace Corps c^{i2Ii-'i«-AfelKuiistan. 

Fzxira-curricular activities are engaged in by the Peace Corps 
teachers mostI> during their summer vacations. They work in 
|schi>ol libraries, plan lield trips with students and Afghan friends, 
Wgani/e Cnglish ciubs, and most re<;entl>, they have been helping 
the Ministry of Planning take Afglianistan's first census. 

In Afghanistan, the key to development and progress is variety 
--variety of skill, approach, and movement. Steiner calls it "a 
dissemination of ideas," and he puts no limit on category; he 
invite- the imusual. 

If in September 1962 it seemed almost futile for the Peace 
Corps to be in Afgh.anistan in view of its history and geography, 
it now seems eminently right. It has been good for Afghanistan,, 
and good for the Volunteers. The attitude of Afghanistan toward 
the Pci^ Corps has moved, in three years, from skepticism to 
trust, from standotlishncss to active interest. In other words, the 
work has just begun In summing up Peace Corps progress in 
Afghanistan to date, Robert Steiner can be as cautious as the 
''cautious Afghan *' 
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Helen McGowan of Winchester, Mass., one of eleven Peace Corps nurses 
in Afghanistan, examines a young patient at Masturat Hospital in Kabul. 



"The past," he says, was a ''testing period." The present is 
*\in exciting period of political and social change iii ^nich institu- 
tion and nation arc replacing personal loyalties, individual fiefs 
and fragmented tribal ties. 

*'Girls are graduating from schools into jobs, and the first na- 
tional elections will take place in September of this year. The 
Afghan government has enlisted the Peace Corps to help make 
this transition period as natural, as evolutionary as possible." 

Steiner sees it as "a formidable challenge for the Peace Corps 
groups to come." 

He regards the Peace Corps Volunteers not as a group of 
miracL workers, or as the lone saviors of a grateful nation; nor 
does he regard himself as the hero of a tiny, inconspicuous 
project which has grown ever larger and stronger. He sees the 
Peace Corps in Afghanistan as a remarkable idea that happened 



to come along at a "fortuitous time. 
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IV. NEW DIMENSIONS 




Wiihv^ firm base of acceptance and approval in 46 countries, 
the Peace Corps continues to experiment with new approaches 
in training, recruiting, and programming, and to improve on estab- 
lished methods. These were some of the developments in Fiscal 
Year 1965: 

Special Medical Program 

While nurses and public health workers have been attracted to 
Peace Corps service from the beginning. Volunteer doctors have 
always been in short supply because, among other reasons, by 
the time they have graduated from medical school, many of them 
have wives and families. Thus, few doctors applied for Peace 
Corps service, and fewer have actually served overseas as Volun- 
teers. 

At first this i^ituation did not seem acute. The Peace Corps, by 
serving at the 'grass roots", was attacking health conditions where 
they are most critical — in the sanitary habits and diet of rural 
villagers and urban slum dwellers. Some Peace Corps nurses 
worked in clinics and hospitals, but most Peace Corps "health 
teams'' concentrated on changing attitudes and making specific 
improvements jn the communities where they lived. 

During the past year, however, there was a re-evaluation of 
host-country need and subsequently, in a speech at the Albert 
Einstein School of Medicine in New York in November 1964, 
Peace Corps Director Sargent Shrivcr discussed plans for in- 
creased emphasis on medical programs abroad. "These programs 
must be designed to involve relativel) few highly-trained medical 
personnel". Shrivcr said, "but the> must engage a great number 
of others throughout the country ... we can use liberal arts 
graduates, giving them accelerated technical training, and putting 
them to work under trained medical leadership. For this, how- 
ever, vve need that leadership — v^e need hundreds of doctors and 
nurses and skilled technicians," 

By June 1965, there were firm plans to train and send more 
doctors overseas than had served in the preceding four years 
of the Peace Corps. 

Eighteen doctors were scheduled to enter training in mid-July. 
Some will be designated as Volunteer leaders. Under Peace Corps 
policies, this will permit them to take their wives and children 
with them. As with all other Peace Corps trainees, their per- 
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fonnancc during training will be closely observed, and not until 
the end of training Will final selection be made. In October 1965, 
those selected will depart for overseas servicQ, 

They will serve in seven different countties — Turkey, India, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Tunisia, Ethiopia and Malawi, Their assign- 
ments in the host countries will, of course, differ somewhat; how- 
ever, it is now planned' that each doctor will spend about one- 
third of hi§ time in curative medicine or surgery; a third in 
teaching host-country doctors, medical students and health work- 
ers in village medical centers, and a third in disease prevention 
work, 

InJran,;for example, four Peace Corps doctors will >york as a 
team — two of them functioning principally in comsaunity health 



Dr, Nomian Haug, from LakeWood, Colo,, is assigned to the Alor Star 
General Hospital, Kedah, Malaya, Dr, Haug and a hospital assistant are 
examining a boy suffering from malnutrition. 
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work, the other two in regular hospital teaching and staff work. 
All four will be working with young Iranian doctors. (Two of 
the four doctors* wives are trained nurses; they will be working in 
public health, also as Volunteers.) 

The Nangrahar Medical School in Jalalabad, Afghanistan, is 
the newest of onl> two medical schools in the country. Establi?jhed 
in ^963 to train doctors for provincial service, its staff of seven 
Afghan doctors and five technicians will soon be augmented by 
four Peace Corps Volunteer doctors. « 

All IS doctors will be trained at Duke University in Durham, 
North Carolina, with the cooperation of staff from the Universit) 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The Universities will teach 
the seveii neeess.ir> languages in addition to area studies, and 
will provide specialized medical training in diseases not usually 
found in the United States (such as filariasis/ hookworm, bil- 
harzia and hydatid disease). Depending upon the conditions in 
the various countries, training will also include techniques in 
mass immunization, disease control, nutrition, ^nd water and 
sewage control. 

The ^^ivcs who are X'olunteers will receive training appropriate 
to their .issignnients. Language training and courses in area 
studies wil! also be given to those wives who. because of faniil) 
resp.'nsibililies. will not serve as Volimteers. Some of the children 
will sit in on the training programs as ^vell. 

Exchange Peace Corps 

Five Indian volunteers, all of them English-speaking college 
graduates experienced in Indian communit) development, were 
scheduled to arrive in the United States in Jul) 1965 to help 
train FV'ace Corps \'olunteers bound for India. In September, 
the Indian volunteers will join a training program for VISTA 
(Volunteers ''i Service to America), and then take up assign- 
ments in America's war on povert) for the balance of their 
vear'> stay. In a sense a Peace Corps in reverse, this experimental 
program is explorini: the potential for a world-wide exchange of 
volunteers while training qualified people who will return to 
work in their own countries' volunteer service programs. 

For three months the Indian volunteers will teach Hindi and 
area studjes to India-bound Peace Corps Volunteers at St. John's 
College. Annapolis. Maryland. Both groups will live and stud} 
together, faniiliari/mg each other with their respective lar:guages 
and culture. After the Peace Corps Volunteers leave for India. 
»he Indian volunteers will undergo a brief ViSTA \ aining pro- 
gram at Columbia University School of Social Work and then 
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begin their assignnienii) in urban community development in 
New York, New Haven, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, alongside 
VISTA Volunteers. Upon return to India, the Indian vohmtecrs 
will, involve themselves in their own country's national service 
efforts, 

This program, which is being financed by a private foundation 
and b> the Indian and United Slates governments, underscores 
the recognition that volunteers fri)m cver> culture can make an 
important contribution to world social and economic develop- 
ment. Just as American Peace Corps Volunteers have brought 
their own culture to thousands of overseas conmiunities, foreign 
volunteers in the United States can most dynamically bring theirs 
to American communities and classrooms. In any discussion of 
world affairs in the classroom, a volunteer teacher from Africa 
or Asia could add valuable perspective. In language studies, 
which are gaining greater emphasis in many American schools, 
a volunteer teacher from. say. Latin America would be a most 
wckonie addition. In California, for example, a foreign language 
is now a requirement beginning in late elementary school, and 
thousands of language teachers arcaceded. 

Social workers from other nations can also add a fresh approach 
to the growing anti-poverty programs in this country, especially 
when working among rcccntl) arrived inmiigrants speaking the 
same language. 

It is hoped that the jive Indians now at work in America, and 
those who might follow, will go beyond their original vocational 
assignment>. providing their knowledge and insights to com- 
munil) activities wherever the> live. In turn, such an involvement 
would add much to theii own understanding of America. The 
deepjr the in\olvernent in communit> life, as Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers learn overseas, the richer the experience for everyone 
concerned. , 

Through an exchange Peace Corps, it is felt, a genuinely 
international reservoir of skilled people might be created. A 
continual How of volunteers from other countries would be 
coming to this country to work, then returning to their homelands 
to add new vitalit) to domestic programs, and perhaps, to work 
alongside Peace Corps Volunteers. 

Voluniary Service Movement 

With the encouragement of the United States Peace Corps 
and the Internationai Secretariat for Volunteer Service, there 
were further developments in the field of voluntary service pro- 
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Bill Myers, of Moorpark, Cal., works with farmers who live on small islands 
off the north coast of Panama and commute to the mainland to do their 
farming. Bill has introduced some. new crops, including orange trees, 
beans, and a new variety of coconut.'*^ 
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As of June 30, l9o5, tlu ic \\cr<; 14 foreign volunteer programs 
in existence, ptittcrneil along the lines of the Peace Corps, and 
more t\\di\ 40 other countries w^tc operating or planning programs 
similar to the \ ISTA and Job Corps operations in this country. 

During .the past >ear alone. Canada jipnounced forniiition of 
a governmental "Compan) of Young Canadians'*, vvmc:h will 
' have 2,OU0 \olunteers — half working at home and the t^ner 
half abroad. \, 

Liechtenstein, with a population under 20,000, announced its 
own volunteer program at.d sent its fu^t two volunteers to Algeria 
and Tanzania. 

The five organizations associated with the British Council of 
Service Overseas expanded their programs and sent 1,327 vol- 
unteers to 8iS different countries and territories. 

Japan began training 34 >oung men and women to work in 
countries of the Far East. 

Argentina announced an integral plan of sending teachers and 
Nociai workers tv) other countries in the Americas and to develop- 
ing areas at home. 

134 seniors at Hailc Selassie I University completed one year 
of tcacliing and i)ther work related to their studies in the first year 
of nthiopian University Service. 

More than 10,000 soldiers in Iran^ new IZducation Coips 
opened publie schools and taught adult literacy classes. 

Expanded Lan^ua^e T mining 

Abilit) to speak and understand the language of the host 
country has often proved to be the most critica! factor in the 
success or failure of Peace Corps Volunteers. Thosv* -Volunteers 
who are most effective in both their regular jobs and their 
personal relationships with the comnuinit) usually also have 
me highest language competence. 

Increasing recognition of that fact has made the Peace Corps 
the largest producer and consumer of Linguage materials in the 
world. Language training has been intensified until trainees now 
devote approximately 300 hours, tfr more than half their instruc- 
tional time, to this phase of their training. While few Volunteers 
can expect to attain master) of the language spoken jn their 
assigned locality » at least a modest degree of ability is essential. 
An increasing number of Volunteers are demonstrating that 
superior language training in this country, plus continued study 
and usage overseas, can greatly broaden their involvement in 
the lives of another people. 
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Since 1961, ;ipproxinia«ei> ?.0,000 trainees have .received 
lanijiiage instruction in one or more of about 60 languages in the 
Peace Corps training curricula. Volunteers are expected to con- 
tinue their language stud> while the> are overseas, study materials, 
classes, or even local tutors are paid for by the Peace Corps. 

TheX-onsiant improvement of Peace Corps language instruction 
is helping^ to expand United States lingiristic resources. Peace 
Corps programs are being developed for languages never before 
taught in this coirntr> and other languages perhaps never before 
formally' taught an> where. More foreign language teachers are 
being trained in elTective new methods. Many colleges and 
universities are giving intensive language coui^es for the (irst time. 

One of the most effective methods employed in Pe«ce Corps 
training has been the "Immersion Environment^ in which 
English is proscribed anil only the langu.ige being studied is 
sp ken Native speakers of the language are usually employed, 
and often the culture of the country for which^e' trainee is 
bound i^. siniulaied as well, so that immersion in the language 
becomes complete. 

Where the curriculum fornierl} focuscil on the major language 
of a given region, trainees may now receive instruction in obscure 
local dialects, for example, this >ear trainees for French- 
speaking Afrii.m coimtries learneil not only French but an 
indigenous regional language as well. These included Hausa 
and Djernia for Niger. Wolof for Senegal, Bassa for Cameroon, 
Baoule for the lvor> Coast, Fang for Gabon, Moroccan Arabic 
and Tunisian Arabic. New ones to be added soon are Su.su 
for Guinea. Kanouri for Niger, Ewe for Togo, and Douala for 
Cameroon. As nian> as 20 adilitional languages are under con- 
sideration for inclusion in future training programs. 

Experiments in Training 

Traditionall). Peace Corps trainees prepare for overseas service 
in special programs set up for the Peace Corps at various colleges 
and universities. After thiee >ears of observing and leamhig 
from these progr.mis, the Peace Corps decided to inulLrtake 
one of its own, using members of its Washington stall ana 
returned Volunteers as instructors. 

This experiment began in the spring of 1964 at Camp Crozicr, 
one of two Peace Corps training camps in Puerto Rico. A 
group of agriculture and community development workers bound 
for the Dominican Republic pent II weeks there, followeci by 
three weeks working for various Puerto Rican agencies. This 
program, with its emphasis on realistic field work, proved so 
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eflecine iluil ii ii»is been repealed for nian> subbequenl Peace 
Corps groups. 

This year, the Peaee Corps expanded this new approach lo 
uiclude...anoiher neu "training center of its own on St, Croix in 
the V irgin Ishinds, The trainees* in -addition to their reguhir 
courses in language, area s.Uidics» etc . spend four hours each 
week improving the existing buildings on the site, as well as 
constructing sports and recreational facilities and a weather 
station. Trainees bound for a leaching project in Nigeria this 
winter will do three weeks of practice teaching in Virgin Islands 
^schools. 

The College of the \ irgin Islands will provide consultants and 
administrative support, and the trainees will be expected to 
participate in educatiomil and welfare programs of the local 
government. 

As still another approach to making the training experience 
more reahstic iind engrossing, some \'olunieers now receive part 
of their training in the countr\ where the> will serve. Two such 
programs are currenti) in their first phasj at Princeton Uni\er- 
sii>r in New Jerse>. and at Portland State College, in Oregon. 

Around 200 trainees at Princeton will depart in July for 
Robert CollegeJn Istanbul, Turke\. During eight weeks of *'on 
the job" training as Hnglish teachers the> will be taught the 
Turkish Lnguage! and area studie>, and they will conduct practice 
leaching classes in conversational Cnglish for 1,000 Turkish 
youths. 

In J»il\. also, some 60 trainees now at Portland State College 
will go to the Middle Cast Technical Uni\ersii> near Ankara. 
Turke). for training in rural comnuinit\ de\elopment work. 
During on-the-job-training the\ will live in mud brick houses 
in a parti) abandoned \illage and will rebuild some of the 
dwellings. The male Volunteers will also make waterseal privies, 
build communal laundries, hot water facilities, iceless refrigerators 
and fruit presses. The female \\>lunteers will be trained in home 
iniprovement, sewing, canning and preserving, weaving, nutrition 
and child care. 

Tbe Trainees will travel b> bus between the village and the 
tmversity where the) will be taught Turkish language and culture. 

Beginning in earl> Jul>, 33 traim^es will get the lirst part of 
their "training at the Universitv of Missouri. The second part. 
Lonsisting of on-the-joL-training alongside Bolivian co-workers, 
will be at the Belen and Paraca>a Centers of Bolivia's Rural 
Development Agency. The Volunteers will work widi specially 
selected and trained Bolivians lo develop local leadership in 
small villages in F3olivia*s Altiplano. 
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V, BUDGET , 

As the number of Volunteers in the Peace cirps has risen, 
the cost per Volunteer has declined. In Fiscal Year 1965 
decreased use of personnel on overtime reflected greater efficiency 
and resulted in reduced cost.v International travel costs were 
reduced by use of overseas personnel to conduct completion of 
service conferences. The increasiitt availability of returned ,Vol- 
unteers who assist by recruiting Tipar their homes helped cut 
the cost of recruiting. Staff employment increased by six during 
the period from 30 June 1963 to 3D June 1965, bringing the 
total staff to 1,061. In thai same span of two years the number 
of trainees and Volunteers doubled, growing from 6,554 at 
the end of June, 1963 to 13,248 at the end of June, 1965. 

Host countries continued their contributions to the support 
of Peace . Corps programs in their countries. In 1965 host 
country contributions amounted to $3.5 million as against S2.ii 
million in 1964. Total host country contributions since the 
initiation of the Peace Corps have exceeded $8 million. 

In order to improve the training of Volunteers, the average 
length of training programs has been increased from 12 to 13 
weeivs, with some experimental programs running considerably 
longer In pi^rticular, training now includes substantial field 
work, more intensi\c language stud>, some based on materials 
especially developed b> the Peace Corps, and greater use of 
nationals from the host countries and small discussion groups 
rather than large lectures. The result has been far better training 
at somewhat greater cost. 

The estimatecl average cost per Volunteer is set forth in the 
table below which compares fiscal 1963, 1964 and 1965 data with 
the forecast for 1966. An additional reduction in the average 
cost per Volunteer is expected in 1966 as a result of the 
increase in the a\crage length of ser\ice and the implementation 
of further cost-saving actions. 

ANNUAL COST PER VOLUNTEER 
Fiscal Year 1963 $9,074 

Fiscal Year 1964* , $8,214 

Fiscal Year 1965 . .$8,028 

Fiscal Year 1966 ..$7,832 
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Located on the South China Sea, Sabah (; formerly North 
Boriieo) begins, figuratively speaking, at Jcsseiton, its bustling 
capital city on the coast, and ends at Tambunan, a valley in the 
interior hemmed in by iWo mountain ranges. 

Though it is remote, there is nothing wild about Tambunan. 
It is quiet, pastoral, and orderly; the ancient cycle of planting, 
cultivation, and harvesting goes on undisturbed. Moreover it is 
important, for it is located in one of Sabah's chief rice-producing 
regions. 

Ron Kuhl, a gregarious 24-ycarold from Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia, arrived in Sabah a year ago as one of about 60 Volunteers 
assigned to teach English in the primary schools. After the * 
difficult trip to Tambunan — part of it on foot — he plunged 
into a demanding schedule that includes 40 ^sessions of English a 
week at the local government school. * 

The fly rod Ron optimistically brought with him stands unused 



in a corner. When classes ,arc finished he generally holds open 
house for ihe village children. Toward evening he frequently drops 
in at a Chinese **Kadai" (general storc^) where most of the- valley's 
business and social life is centered. oAi his way home at dusk^ 
makes his \y y across the rict ^paddies, sometimes stopping at a 
studenlV house for a visit with tl^c family. 

In a short year he has become a familiar part of the local scene. 
What is helping most, Ron feels, is Jthe Malay language. During a 
school vacation^ he persuaded his ^ headmaster and two other 
teachers to tutor him in the language;^ eight hours a day in three 
shifts. "It gave me a headache^'' he^^says, but he continues to 
study. DilTicult Malay words arc tacked around the walls of 
his house like posters, and his he^dmastei^ still drops in two nights 
a week for a two-hour tutoring session by lantern light. 

What it has meant to him in his work^ lie says, is this: "People 
are beginning to talk to me about personal things. Vm becoming 
just another person ar9und here, and that's the way 1 want it.** 



Another Peace Corps Volunteer in the Tambunan district is 
Beth Halkola, a rural public health nurse from Lake Linden, 
Michigan. Known to everyone as "Sister", Beth is attached to 
one of many government-run dispensaries scattered throughout 
the country. Most of her work is done in eight outlying rui'al 
clinics which she visits each week. 

Beth works with two local public health nurses, together, they 
make their rounds in the dispensary's UNICEF Land Rover, with 
Beth riding in front balancing a canister of vaccines on hcs lap. 

Most clinics in Tambunan are structures of bamboo and tin, 
with an earthen floor, open on three sides, c)nd containing a few 
old pieces of furniture. By the time the health crew reaches the 
clinic, up to 80 mothers and children may be waiting for them. 
The children are weighed, and gi\en inoculations against the 
usual childhood diseases. Should a child need something more than 
routine treatment, the Land Rover serves as an ambulance for 
the trip back to the dispensary. 

At 2.00 p.m., Beth starts on her home visits, through the paddies 
and down slippery roads. Most of her patients speak Kadazan, 
and do not understand Mala>. So twice a week, she conies in 
from the field for a Kadaxan lesson. 

Beth, too, has begun to feel acclimated in Tambunan. *"You 
slowly discover the things you need to be content. It takes time,'" 
she says, "but you learn to communicate." 
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VII. THE RETURNING 
VOLUNTEER j 

By June 30, 1965, 4,545 Volunteers had completed service 
and returned to the United States. Some 54 per cent of thtm 
changed their career plans while serving in developing nations 
overseas, and the great majority of thu.s. who had no career goal 
when they joined the Peace Corps found one in the course of 
their Peace Corps service. / 

The most significant trend in career choices was in the direction 
of teaching, both among those who originally planned tp' enter 
other fields and those who had no definite plans. In aU, c^ne third 
ij£ the returned Volunteers who have gone to work Kavc gone 
into teaching. 

Approximately fifty per cent of the former' Volunteers 
have returned to school, to seek graduate degree^ or to finish 
their undergraduate education. During the ^964-65 school 
year, at least 320 Volunteers held scholarships, fellowships and 
assistantships, worth over $612,400, at some 60 institutions. 

Others channeled their commitment to the Peace Corps idea 
into further public service. Eleven per cent work for the 
federal government, and 13 per cent went into local or state 
government. Civil Rights work and non-profit organizations (such 
as the United Nations, and social service agencies). 

Over 75 former Volunteers are working in federal, state and 
local poverty programs. The majority work as teachers or 
counselors in Job Corps camps; 24 are helping to plan and 
admmister the Povert> program in Washington. Returning Vol- 
unteers have also held a number of special human rijjhts intern- 
ships under the auspices of the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation. 

A substantial number of returning Volunteers are taking jobs 
with private industry at home and overseas. Agriculture, busi- 
ness, and self-employment account for 20 per cent of the former 
Volunteers now at work. 

The Peace Corps' Career Information Service functions as a 
job and scholarship clearinghouse" for the returning Volunteer, 
informing him of job openings in business, government, on 
college and public school faculties. It also keeps the ^'Establish- 
mcnt" aware of the availability of returning Volunteers with the 
skills and background best suited to its needs. 
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The Career Information Service reports that during the past 
year major progress was made in reducing teacher certification 
barriers faced by returning Volunteers. The California State 
Board of Education led the \vay by agreeing to award a general 
teaching certificate to any former Peace' Corps teacher with a 
bachelor's degree and major requirements in the academic field to 
be taught. The California State legislature then passed a bill 
creating a new certification category for returning Peace Corps 
teachers. 



Ttie Peace Corps* School-to-School Program began in 1964 with 
a pilot project in, Colombia and possible projects in two other countries. 
By June» 1965, over 50 schools were either completed or under construc- 
tion In 14 countries. Ethiopia, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Somalia, 
Tanzania, Philippines, Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru, 
Honduras, and West Pakistan. The schools in each country are sponsored 
by a United States school whose students raise about $1,000 for the 
purchase of building materials. In each country, people of the com- 
munity provide the labor for construction, working with Peace Corps 
Volunteers. 

The school in first stages of construction above is being built by villag 
ers in Babol, Iran, with the assistance of Volunteer Ian Smith, who is 
from Annapolis, Md, 



More biaics seem hcailcd in ihc same direciion. In New York, 
Kcnluck) and Waslnnglon, Uic tliicf stale school olficer urged 
all teacher training institutions and school superintendents to 
full) utilize the talents of Peace Corps teachers and encoura'^.'d 
the review of their qualiikations on an individual basis. New 
York State wenl^a step further, appointing a consultant to stud) 
the most efTeclive \\a)s to use Peace Corps teachers. 

Special teaching internships were developed b) a number of 
cities, pcrmiuing returning \\)lunteers to teach while earning 
certification. 

A detailed suminar\ of the activities of returned Volunteers 
as of June 30, 1965. follows" 



CONTINl'ING l-nU ATION TOTAL 

(imdmne Si hool 

Social studies, including area studies 357 
liunianities. nicluding journalism and language 92 
Technical, including engineering, science, 

niath, architecture, etc. 140 

Health, recreation & ph)sical education 4i 

Lducation 1^3 

Law 52 

Ihisiness & Management 20 

Agriculture horcslry 15 

Other lields & not specilied 51 

Overseas 26 



Total (iradiiate 977 (2G^n 
I nderi*radunie edmntion 

Social studies, including area studies 170 

Humanities, including journalism & language 60 
Technical, including engineering, science. 

math, architecture, etc. ^4 

Health, recreation, & ph)sical education 20 

Lducation 54 

Business Management 15 
Agriculture Forestry 

Other fields & not specified 64 

Overseas 2^ 

I otal** Undergraduate 529 ( 13% ) 

TOTAL CONTINUING EDUCATION 1506 (39%)* 

rhi!> lifcjiiic docs nt>i inwUiile those forn)e4 Volunlecrs who finished cheir 
schooling during Che year and found eniplo>nienl. 
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EMP.LOYED . TOTAL 

Federal Covenuneiu 

Peace Corps ^ , 189 

State Department ...L...._..._ _ ^ II ^ 

AID / ^ _ 44 r 

USIA ^ ^. 7 

War on Poverty (Federal only) 24 

All other domestic agencies 146 

Congressional staff , ^ _ 2 

Total Federal , 423 (11%) 

^tate and Local Government 

State Government 36 

County Government 53 

Municipal Government 34 

Total State and Local 123 (4%) 

Job Corps Centers 

Teachers II 

Administrators/Technicians ..II 
Not Specified , . ... 23 

Total Job Corps 45 ( I % ) 

International organizations and Foreign Governments 

United Nations 7 

Foreign Governments: 

Teaching 16 

Other 8 

International organizations 2 

Total international 33 (1%) 

Teaching 

Elementary teacher or administrator . .114 

Secondary teacher or administrator 26Z 

Special education .. . ^ 23 

College teacher, administrator or employee 

(includes secretaries, researchers, etc.) . 92 

Overserv; teachers or administrators . 22 

Peace Corps training site teachers & 

administrators . 39 

Total teachers 555 (15%) 
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Nojhprofit organizations 

Health worker ^1 

Labor Union worker 5 

&)cial service worker 109 

War on Poverty contractor 7 

All non-profit overseas 34 

Total non-profit ..^ 246 

Profit-making organizations 

Agriculture & related 30 

Business: 

Secretarial & clerical 26 

Management 61 

Technical 58 

Sales & retail 37 

Semi-skilled « 58 

Other 64 

Communic^ions 18 

Self employed, professional 19 

All profit organizations overseas 30 



Total profit making 401 (11%) 

TOTAL EMPLOYED . 1826 (49%) . 

OTHER 

Extended rc-errollcd 182 

Housewife 160 

Military 40 

Traveling 32 

Retired^ 12 

TOTAL OTHER 426 (11%) 

GRAND TOTALS - 3758 (100%) 

Summary of Overseas Careers 

Employed by the Peace Corps or other 

Federal agency with international interests I 251 

Studying overseas 28 

Employed overseas other than U. S. agency 119 

Extended P.. '^e Corps service or traveling 214 

Total in Overseas Careers 612 

War on Poverty Employment 

Employed by the Oflice of Economic Opportunity 24 

Employed by OEO Contractors 52 

Total War on Poverty Employment 76 
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The Conference 

From March 5-7, 1965, ov^r 1000 former Volunteers volun- 
^ tarily underwent a concentrated form of public scrutiny, officially 
designated as the first Conference on the Returned Peace Corps 
Volunteer (sub-titled "Citizen in a Time of Change"). 

Held in the State Department in Washington, D, C, the 
Conference -.vas attended by 250 leaders of the American "Estab- 
lishment/' College and corpormion presidents, ambassadors, 
Congressmen, political journalists, government agency heads, 
the Secretaries of Slate and Defense^ the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, a Special Assistant to the President, and the 
Vice President were among those who came to engage in serious, 
unprecedented, and occasionally heated discussions with the 
Volunteers. 

^ The subjects were politics, government, business, labcr, educa- 

^ tion, international service and local communities. The Volunteers 
present represented one-third of their nimiber in the United States 
' , at that time. They saw in the Conference a chance to put on 
record, and to impress on the minds of their inlluential guests, 
how they felt about their two years of service in developing 
nations — and most of all, how they felt it equipped them to 
deal with dilHcult and challenging work in the United States. 

The guests, by arid large, came to the Conference already 
pre-dispdsed toward the Peace Corps, but. like so many Ameri- 
cans, more in the abstract than in its particulars. Some attended 
primarily to indicate their support of the Peace Corps, others 
to analyze the calibre of the returning Volunteers, still others to 
openly test them. A few came shamelessly to recruit. 

A member of tlie Philadelphia Board of Education told the 
Vohmteers: 

We desperately need teachers in all the large urban 
school systems. If we could work it we could take as many 
as five or six hundred of you. and would love nothing 
better. We think you have a special kind of motivation 
which too many people do not have. 

Public opinion expert Elmo Roper, who participated in the 
panel discussion on local communities, noted the returned Vol- 
unteers' impatience to "shake things up/' and oiTered this endorse- 
ment* 'pf all the groups I've met recently, there is none 1 
would rather see batter down the walls of the Establishment 
than [this one]/' 

''But don't expect a bed of roses,'' warned Abram Chayes, the 
former Legal Advisor to the State Department. 'No establish- 
ment ever welcomes the agents of change/' 
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Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver introduces the next speaker at 
Returned Volunteers Conference in State Department auditorium. 



Vice President Humphrey admonished them on a loftier note: 

I ask you not to lose your sense of idealism ... I ask 
you to hdp America achieve its old dreams ... Let America 
continue to be what it wa:. meant to be: a place for the 
renewal of the human spirit. And you, my dear feilow 
Americans, have come back with the zeal and the faith to 
renew that human spirit. 

To Bi. Moyers, Special Assistant to the President, (and 
former Deputy Director of the Peace Corps), the returned 
Volunteer was "a person with a split personality — wondering ' 
on the one hand if he can really make a difference, and knowing 
that he must make a difference." 

Moyers added that if the Volunteers did not think themselves 
'•speciar\ they would "disappear into the bog of oHueo.t living — 
you y^on'i make a difference." 

George Johnson, who served in Tanzania as an engineer and is 
presently a law student at Yale, defined the challenge to the 
returned Volunteer in similar terms: 

Just as we had hoped that Volunteers were the agents 

for change abroad, so we can be agents of change here at 

home by involving ourselves in the new forms of political 
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action. For us, as Volunteers, a little balTicd by America, 
hesitant to give up on our own ideals and unwilling to join 
the Establishmenl as wc fnid it, this kind of political action 
affords an opportunit> to engage creatively in the same 
kmh of action here at home that we found abroad. 1 
buspccl that such creative, active involvement with others 
is what vvc miss most. But it is here, it is here — wc 
must find it. If vvc do not, we will ourselves become aliens. 
NBC news commentator Ra> Scherer. who attended the Confer- 

ciilc. noted that through it. the returned Volunteers had "re- 

atlirmcd their sense of commitment." 

Political journalist Richard Rovere, another Conference guest. 

wrote in a subsequent issue of The New Yorker: 

There are onl> 3.300 of these exhilarated and highly 
mtclligcnt young people at large in this country ab the 
present time, but b> 1970 liicre arc expected to be about 
50,000 of thcijU-THU'irg*-* "»irit>crs of them infiltrate federal, 
state and local govcrV^jicnts aYid the educational s>stcm, the 
impact of the Peace Corps wij| be great — great enough, 
perhaps, to threaten its exi*itence. 



Letters //v^/n Home <. 

In spite ot the largelv tavi)rablc attention given the Conference 
bv the nations press, much of the reporting was vague. The 
nuH)d ot the Volunteers was characterized often in conflicting 
adjectives, some accounts were second-hand and fragmentary, 
and one, written bctore the Conference actually took place, greatly 
exa^'iierated the frustrations of the returned Volunteers. 
/Fa^"4^oi> much has been said. fi)r example. abi)Ut the so-called 
rKoo^^'tf crisis' — a peculiar syndrome in wh h the returned 
\oiuntccr suppiJscdly has trouble communicating, trouble tinding 
a ji)h. and trouble tinding himself. To one degree or another, 
most \olunteers Jo experience such ditliculties in the homecoming, 
however, tew would describe it as a "crisis." As the statistics 
vm pages 7-13 indicate, the overwhelming majority of X'olunteers 
arc usefully occupied either in jobs or on the campus. But the 
ci»mniunications from former \\»lunteers reprinted in the section 
that ti)llo\vs help to explain how the Peace Corps experience 
retains its hold im them long after it is tinished, and why the 
search for a parallel experience remains important. 



Unda Beri(thoUl jotneil the Peace Corps Uf)pn graduation 
from L.C.LA. in June 1962 Aloni* with hifrhiLdxind . Gary, 
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she served as a Volunteer for two years in AMs Ababa, Ethiopia, 
where she taught English to 11 th and 12th graders at the Haile 
Selassie I Day SJiool Gary now works at Peace Corps head- 
quarters, and Linda teaches in a Washington, P, C, high school. 
The following letter was written by Lindg to a friend earlier 
this year: 

As you know V\c been preil> restless ever since we came back 
from Ethiopia. At fii^t it was great seeing old friends and talking 
about the Peace Corps. But after the sixt>-third comment, **Yes, 
now let's sec . . . Ethiopia is a><rr*TtTCTj\by India, isn't it?" wji 
got tired of trying to expl^ij/Chat it was ixSlljJjke^^^,^--. ^ 

Settling back into y*Cmcrican life was not without its own kind 
of "culture shock'^Yl became well acquainted with Washington, 
D. C, as 1 pounciod the streets looking for an apartment^ and I 
didn't like whatfl saw. I've been tr>ing for months to put my 
feelings into worov but it's \cr> difficult. I suppose poverty does 
essentially the sami things to people all over the world, yet to me 
it seems worse her^Nin Washington than it was in Addis Ababa, 
There were more poNr people in Addis but there was not the 
tragedy of comparison^^r the wealthy were not so visible, so 
elusively accessible. A wdman living on 1st and L Sts., N.W., 
Washington, is only three blocks away from the downtown area 
where she can watch. other people buying electric can openers. 
She probably works in a Vpacious Chevy Chase house during 
the day and comes home at night to a three-ioom apartment 
crammed with people, rats, roaches and the smell of urine. 

Poverty in Africa just didn't hurt as much. Why not? Was 
it ^^cause it was not our responsibility, our people? Was it 
tolerable because it was in a foreign place? Were we able to be 
more etTective because wc could keep an emotional distance? I 
don't know the answers. I do know that it has hit me hard 
back home and I had tj become involved. I applied for a teaching 
position in one of Washington'^ worst skim schools. • 

Several months later I was ofTered a job as a temporary teacher 
of Entilish in a high school. I decided tnat this was my chance 
to find out what I could do. This high school wa^ in the poorest 
section of the city When I went over to take a look at it, 
I must admit 1 was scared. I had heard so many terrible things 
about knifings and fights in the>w schools. You can imagine how 
foolish 1 fea when I saw everything running in a very smooth and 
orderly way 1 accepted the assignment, figuring tha' it couldn't 
be that bad. and if it were, the year was almost over. So much 
for my motivations. 

If I protest too much you won't believe me. 1 seem to have 
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the same problem explaining Washington that 1 had explaining 
Ethiopia and the PC. I don't \h\nk it's an exaggeration to say 
that the past few months have been the most exciting of my 
entire life. I hate sounding like a "living tcstimoniar* for 
deodorant, but I'm sold on slum school teaching. 1 think my 
success m Washington was due mainly to what hiippcncd to 
me ill the Peace Corps, 

1 vvon*t bore >ou with the details. Natural!) there were some 
rough t^pots, but at the end of the >car I could list some partial 
victories, a 200 lb. girl who !inall> volunteered to read a dramatic 
part in front of the class, ^t least 50 samples of original dramatic 
scenes written during a unit on drama, a touching poem written 
bv^a real tough kid who had never shown an> interest in school 
betore. a girl who said she didn't think of me as being *'white'* 
anymore. 

I didn t work an> miracles. This experience was not unique; in 
f.ict. lots of other teachers had similar things happen to them. 
Ihere was onlv one difference, they got more frustrated in the 
process, and the) tended to regard their successes as minor when 
stacked up against their fnilures. It was onl; a matter of 
perspective. 

* Middle-cljss values" is just a cliche term until so,..ething you 
believe in is threatened. 

Both in Ethiopia and Washington. D. C, 1 learned that there 
vvcrc profound differences in attitude between me and m> students 
In Ethiopia I was shocked at the blatant cooperation of my 
students on examinations. To them it was the logical thing to 
do — one helped out his friend in time of need. It was simply a 
matter of lo>alt>. To me it was cheating. In Washington there 
were differences too. When 1 asked the ftudents to turn in a 
paper on Fridav. 1 didn't reckon with military drill after school, 
televisions blaring at home, and \er> little value put on "getting 
things in on time/* 

If a teacher isn't prepared for such differences in attitude and 
behavior, he ma> eventual!) give up and leave. What makes 
teachers sta) in these situations? In Ethiopia I stayed partly 
because I had a big responsibilit) on my shoulders. I was not 
just representing m)self. I was representing the United States 
Peace Corps. Some of our neighbor children used to call us 
)in)a ferenj*' which means "our foreigner*. To some of our 
students we were the oni) Americans they had ever known. 
Naturally I felt obligated to sta) and do the best job 1 could. 1 
think this might have implications for the National Education 
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Association and some of cur teacher ciganizations here in the 
United States. Can we make our teachers feel so much a part 
of an organization or a profession that they feel an obligation 
to it and a. love for it? Can, we give them, enough support and 
security so that they don't turn and run when things get tough'' 

Immersing yourself in a totall> dilTerent culture is sometimes 
more hke drowning than swimming. Its ver> difficult to explain- 
how "diflerent" Ethiopia was. the .smells, language, food, housing 
. . , the different faces and expressions. I had to learn to read 
faces as if 1 were learning another language. :\n idiom in 
Aniharic can't be translated directly into English, and neither 
can a facial expression. That "inscrutable" look might conceal 
great emotion or curiosU), so 1 couldn't sa> the students weren't 
interested because the> didn't look interested. While almost 
drowning. I learned one very important thing about teaching 
students who were ver> dilTcrcnt from me. 1 was almost as incom- 
prehensible to them as they were to me. My combination of 
Right Guard. Gleem. Yardley and Rcvlon Hair Spray was 
just as ••repulsive" in a sense as 35 pairs of worn tennis shoes. 

In Ethiopia, besides the support 1 received from the J?eace 
Corps, I also had the support of my fellow Peace Corps teachers. 
We could talk to each other about mutual problems. For 
mstaiice, 1 remember asking a friend one day, '^Why arc those 
students so rude? This one kid got up in class and said to me, 
•tMadam!' they always called me •madanr— I ined to explain 
that It meant something dilTerent in my country, but — ^Madam* 
it would be better if we read aloud today'." I was very upset" 
because I felt that he was trying to tell .me what to do. My 
fellow Peace Corps teacher replied, "Yes, that sounds familiar. 
Some of my students have been saying that, and 1 finally fourd 
out that it is a .direct translation from the Amharic. The closest 
translation in English is more like 'Could we possibly read aloud 
in class?' and it isn't meant to be rude at aU." 

Another thing that helped me in my first teaching experience 
was excellent supervision by a teacher who had been in Ethiopia 
for ten years. She able to help me over some of my roughest 
spots. Im sorry to say that 1 ha\e not found anyone that helpful 
in the United States. 1 have not found the comradeship. There 
seems to be- a subtle one-upmanship, a gamesmanship going on 
among teachers. If you come into the colTee room to tell ^ome- 
, thing cxciung that has happened, the other teacher might answer, 
^•Oh. yes, that happened {o mc five yeans ago when . . and 
shes ofT on a personal anecdote. What you really wanted was 
.someone to listen to you and sympathize with you. 
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One of the things I enjoyed most about the Peace Corps 
was the freedom to experiment and develop new curricula. While 
lAVas in Ethiopia 1 had very few books and so .1 taught English 
as a (preign language for two years without texts. I was forced 
to rely on other sources and to be imaginative. It was a very 
good. experience for me, I'm not so sure how good it was for the 
students When I came back to the United States, eager to inno- 
vate and put m> experiences to work, one sch^t principal said 
to me, "Wc are not an experimental school, Mrs. iBergthojd. 
We ctinnoi afford to experiment with the Jives of these young 
children." I wanted to go back. 

Of all the reasons I sta> in teaching, the most important by 
far is the students themsehes and being able to touch them in 
a meaningful way. 

What I learned in the Peace Corps was to view thing? in a 
new way, I think I had to go all the way to Addis to do it.-It 
had to be a trauma, a crisis. It had to be that long trjp from 
Pasadena to nnke the shorter one to Washington a less painful 
adjustment People can talk and talk about cultural differences 
and one can nod wisely, but it takes an immersion, a plunge, 
perhaps a nosedive, to really understand, 

* * 

Albert C. timer of Indian Rocks, Florida, joined the Peace 
Corps after rec,ei\in^ his Masters Degree from Florida State 
University in f96J. After tno years as a Volunteer in Nigeria, 
Iw went into axil rights work in the South. He wrote the following 
letter to Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver early last March: 

Dear Sargent Shriv;,r: 

Sunday evening I left the Returned Volunteer Conference ,^ . 
If there was an> theme evident during the weekend's workshops , 
and speeches it was "get involved" in this time of change. I 
had come "to the conference hope/«l of the chance to talk about 
ways volunteers could work in the civil rights movement, 
especially as it exists in the South. There was not a large represen- 
tation from the South howeVer and man> of the problems we 
discussed in the local community workshop I attended were those 
of the future, not of the present. 

"Monday evening ni> work with the Council took nfe.;to Selma, 
Alabama. I drove a car from Montgomery .Airport taking 
great care not to exceed the speed limit because a Negro minister 
was one of our passengei> and if we were stopped the chance 
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Flavia Wijljams is assigned to the Sultan Ibrahim girls* school c in Johore 
Barxi, Majaysia. Flaviai from Baltimore, Md., teaches science, mathe- 
matics, ^rid English and also works as a laboratory technician in a 
nearby hospital. / - 



of being charged with some fictitious violation was more than 
good. Another man, also a minister, rode with us. His name 
was James Reeb. y/ 

The march they say was a success foj both sides. A remarkable 
engineering job said others. Fm not sure I know if the march was 
either, in fact, Fm not exactly sure why the march was. I do 
know, however, that all the men,Avho are qualified to vote in the 
South cannot do so and that policemen wait like hungry animals 
to pounce on their prey, clubbing and kicking. 

But you know these things Fm sure, as -'do many other people 
in the establishment, whatever that is. The question is, what are 
you going to do about it? 

You and many, others at the conference mentioned the neces- 
sity Qf our working within the establishment, the government, 
politics, etc. I am not sure^ I want to or even if I could if I 
wanted to, for the establishment here in the South is what we 
arc fighting not Joining. But you are part of a larger establish- 
ment, one which has the pov/er to change some of the things, 
so very badly needing change here in my homeland. I guess in, 
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a way as a Volunteer in Nigeria I helped make you a part of the 
establishment. 

You asked at the conference what we were doing now that 
\vc were home. Well, last Monday night I took Reverend Reeb 
to Selma so that Jhc could march in protest to voting discrimination 
and repeated police brutality. They say he is going to die tonight 
and^'m kind of wondering what, if he dies, we can say he died for. 

What I guess I really want to know is what you and the rest 
of whatever the establishment is are going to do about voting 
and police brutality here in the South, because we're outnumbered 
here and we need your help. 

Al Ulmer 

. * * * 

/// May 1964, Dennis l\ Murphy returned from Nepal,^ 
where he had been a Peace Corpus science and math teacher, and 
went to work for the Lockheed Missiles and Space Company 
near San Francisco, The following letter wris addressed to a 
friend on the Peace Corps staff in Washington: 
, In spite of the objectively limited success most Vohmteers 
would claim, I feel that Peace Corps service generally has a 
profound and Kis|lng inlluence on us. But I had best speak 
unl> for m>self, lest I be accused of misrepresenting the famed 
individuality ^of the Peace Corps Type. 

Personall), it has broadened my horizons to an invaluable 
degr<|e, and awakened a restlessness which or^ may not 
diminish with passing time and events. As an educational 
expei-ience it was unique, as a humanistic experience it was — 
well, I'm not sure whether it is possible to love people in the* 
masjj, but 1 don't know how else to describe ni> feeling for the 
Gurkhali hillmen of Nepal. 

St^ciall), it has demolished my vague and rather comfortable 
disapproval of Want And Injustice In The World, and replaced 
it \vith what can be typified by the nagging question which 
anno>s me these da>s whenever J annihilate a good-sized steak, 
how man> of my personal acquaintances in Nepal have died of 
malnutrition since I've been gone? If this seems rather a morbid 
and exaggerated thought, remember that Nepal's agricultural and 
economic condition is unusually tinderdeveloped. I onee was 
watching a stra> dog in a town bazaar for about five minutes. 
It wandered in circles for a bit, then quietly lay down, and in a ' 
moment was unobtrusivel> dead. The rib-cage of the body bore 
a remarkable resemblance to those of sonic of the people who 
were passing by at that moment. 

Being of solid, traditional Irish peasant stock, I tended to 




A major part of the Peace Corps effort in Uruguay is the organization and 
direction pf 4-H clubs. Irene Bechtel of Ackworth, Iowa, is shown above 
with a 4-H sewing class in San Javier in the northern part of the country. 
She also works with several other 4-H groups oh a wide variety of projects. 

prefer the company of the uneducated, unaffected Nepalese to 
that of many of those of the more privileged classes. While 
keeping such company I was sometimes imprtssed with how 
much potential these illiterate, circumscribed people exhibit and 
by their eagerness for improvement; at^d was very depressed 
by considering the probability of their developing their potential. 
Before becoming concerned with, a "great society" I feel con- 
cerned about the problems of basic necessity. I find it difficult to 
thinic of social evils in the abstract any more. I don't know 
whether "poverty" is an evil; all I know is that I have walked 
with, hungry people, and called some of them friends. 1 don't 
understand the intricacies of international economics, so life gold 
drain doesn't personally disturb me; but I have seen districts 
where money was worthless, simply because there was nothing 
to buy with it. - * 

Politically, my Peace Corjps expe/ience has — if you will 
fqrgive me a moment of dewy-eyed flag waving — rather made 
a patriot of me. I think that I had never realized before how 
extraordinary and remarkable, for all its foibles and imperfec- 
tions, the day-to-day ;vorking-out of our American governniient 
really is. But at the same time it has given me a more objective 
view of what the position of the United States in the world is. 



Getting a fresh perspective on things at the tivlngstonia school in 
Malawi,, two students^ a^d Volunteer Tom Cooper dangle in the school- 
yard. Tom, who'coaches athletics, is from SttJrgis, N, D, 

A 

If you cannot understand why the rest of the world doesn't love 
us more for our generosity and democratic way of life, identify 
for a couple of years ^vith a^sinall, harassed country in Asia. Look 
at the United States from a -distance of ten thousand njiles and* 
see a strange foreign giant making deals with and struggling with 
other giants — an. essentially amiable giant perhaps (you hope), 
but nevertheless when giants struggle little: people sometimes 
get stepped on. 1 have gained more appreciation for the immensity 
of the^difficulties which challenge our government in the interna- 
tional^ sphere, and a great deal of respect for the talent and 
ability with which, on the whole, it meets them. 

The reasons arc complex, the attempt to explain adequately 
could run on |pr pages; but the essence of the fruit of this exper- 
ience politically has been that I have moved a considerable 
distance from being a resident of the United States to being a 
citizen of the United States, 

Finally there comes the big question: After the Peace Corps, 
What? At present I am working in the aerospace industry. There 
was a time when I was fascinated with the prospect of being 
involved with man's conquest of space. Now I find myself 
. more concerned with the prospects for man on earth. .1 would 
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like to return to Asia in a professional capacity, on a career basis, 
but such opportunities, especially for someone educated in the 
sciences, seem few and far between. And after the Peace Corps 
one hates to settle for anything less. So now I am working at 
fitting into the affluent society again and achieving a position in it 
— while at night I dream of a hardy, jovial mountain people and 
the mountains they walk. 



David Schickele served as an ^English teaditr Ij/j Nigeria from 
1961-1963, assigried to ^h'e University of Nigeria at Nsukka, 
Since returning to the United States, he has been involved in film- 
making- The following article by Schickele is reprinted from 
the Swarthmore College ^Bulletin: 

*VVHEN THB RIGHT HAND WASHES THE LEFT 

A Volunieer who serve({ in Nigeria looks back on his Peace 
Corps experience:. 

The favorite parlor sport during the Peace Corps training 
program was m?»king up cocky answers to a question that was put 
to us 17 times a day by the professional and idle curious alike: 
.Why did you join the Peace Corps? To the Peace Corps training 
oflTcial, ^ho held the power of deciding our futures, we answered 
that we wanted to help make the world a better place in which 
to live; but to others wiTwere^perhaps more truthful in talking 
about poker debts on a feeling that the Bronx Zoo wasn't enough. 
We resented the question because we sensed it could be answered 
well only in retro.>pect. We had no idea exactly what we were 
getting into, and it was less painfuLtcube facetious than to repeat 
the idealistic cliches to which the question was always a veiled 
invitation. 

- I am now what is known as an ex- Volunteer (there seems to 
be some diffidence about the word "veteran''), having spent 20 

.months teaching at the University of Nigeria at Nsukka in West 
Africa. And now I am ready to answer the question. 

My life at Nsukka bore little resemblance to the publicized 
image of. Peace Corps stoicism — the straw mat and kerosene 
lamp syndrome. The university, though 50 miles from anything 
that could be called a metropolis, was a large international 
communjty unto itself^ full of Englishmen, Indians, Pakistanis, 
Germans, and, of course, Nigerians. I lived in a single room in 
a student dormitory, a modern if treacherous building with 
running water at least four days a week and electricity when the 
weather was good. I ate primarily Western food in a cafeteria. 
I owned a little motorcycle and did vhy share of traveling and 
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roughing it, but the bulk of my life was little different from 
university life in the States, with a few important exceptions. 

-In the first:.placc, the university was only a year old when I 
arrived, and a spirit of improvisation was required at all times 
and in all areas, particularly the teaching of literature without 
books. The library was still pretty much a shell, and ordered 
books took a minimum of six weeks to arrive if one was lucky, and 
1 never talked to anyone Avho was. The happier side of this 
frantic coin was that in the absence of organization many of us 
^had practicaily unlimited freedom in what and how we were to 
teach, and \yc made up our courses as >ye went along according 
to what materials were available and our sense of what the 
students needed; This was^a tricky freedom which I still blame, 
in my weaker moments, tor niy worst mistakes; but it allowed 
an organic approach to the pursuit of an idea with all its nooks 
Snd crannies, an approach long overdue for students trained Jh 
the unquestioning acceptance of rigid syllabi. 

The longer 1 was thcr6 the more I became involved with a 
nucleus of students, and the weaker became the impulse to dis- 
appear over the weekend on my motorcycle in search of external 
.adventure. My social and professional lives slowly fused into 

In the village of Cohceicao do Castelo, Brazil, George Seay has started 
a gardening club as one of hrs community development projects. George 
is from. Buff a l0| New York. 



one and ihfe same thing. I shared an office with another Volunteer, 
and \ve were there almost every evening from supper until late 
at night, j)rcparing classes and talking to students, who learned 
thai we were always available for help in their work or just 
bulling arc;und . . . We sponsored poetry and short-story contests 
and founded a" literary club which was the liveliest and most 
enjoyable 6rganiz<ition Tvc ever belonged to, joyfully subject to the 
iniperaii\e of which all remote areas have the advantage: if you 
want to see a Chekhov play, you have to put it on yourself. 

In some ways I was more alive intellectually at Nsukka than 
! was at Swarthmore, due in part to th. fact that I worked 
much harder at Nsukka. I'm afraid, than I did at Swarthmore, ^ 
and to the fact that one learns more from teaching than from 
stud>ing. But principally it has to do with the kind of perr 
spectivc necessar) in the teaching of Western literature to a 
people of a difTerent tradition, and the empathy and curiosity 
necessar>,in teaching African literature to Africans. It is always 
an intellectual experience to cross cultural boundaries. 

Ai |hc most elementary level, it is a challenge to separate 
thought from mechanics in the work of students who are not 
writing in their native language, hike, for example, the following 
paragraph, written, ! would emphasize, not by a university 
student, but b> a cleaning man at the university in a special 
course: 

TITLE: enjoy certain tasks in my work b^t others are not 
so enjoyable." 

"It sings a meloMy in my poor mind, when a friend came to 
me and said that, I enjoy certain tasks in my work, but others- 
are not so enjoyable. I laughed and called him by his name, 
then ! asked him what is the task in your work. He answered 
me and then added, for a period of five years, I have being 
seriously considering what to do to assist his self as an orphan, 
in this field of provision. That he should never play with the 
msk of his work. But others who are not so enjoyable could 
not understand the bitterness to lus orphanship. , hie said to 
those who are not so enjoyable that they have no hounding 
which hangs their thoughts in a dark room" 

I regard thi? passage with joy, hot to say a little awe, but 
beneath Its exotic and largely unconscious poetic appeal there 
is a man trying to say something important, blown about in the 
Wilderness of an unfamiliar language, by the influences of the 
King James Version and the vernacular proverb. Where writing 
like this is concerned, it is impossible to be a Guardian of Good 
Grammar; one must try to confront the roots of language — 



the relationship between thought and word, with all the problems 
of extraneous influences and, in many cases, translation from a- 
native tongue. 



THEY SPOKE WHAT WAS IN THEIR HEADS' 

At another leveJ, the intellectual excitement came from a kind 
of freshness of thought and expression in minds that have not 
become trapped by scholastic conventions, or the fear of them. 
1 remember times at Swarthmorc when I kept a question or 
thought to myself because I feared it might be in some way 
intellectually Out of line. Bi t most of my Nsukka students had 
no idea what was in or out of line, what was a cliche and what 
was not, what critical attitudes were forbidden or encouraged 
(though I did my share, I confess, of forbidding and encourag- 
ing). They were not at all calculating, in a social sense, in 
their thought. They spoke what was in their heads, with the 
result that discussion had a lively, unadulterated, and personal 
quality which I found a relief from the more sophisticated but 
less spontaneously sincere manner of many young American 
intellectuals. It was also a little infuriating at times. I am, after 
all, a product of my own culture. But one has only to look at a 
1908 PHOENIX (the Swarthmore student newspaper) to realize 
how much sophistication is a thing of style and fashion, and how 
little any one fashion exhausts the possible waya in which the 
world can be confronted and apprehended. 

Irr Nigeria, literature became the line of commerce between 
mc and my students as people, a common interest and prime 
mover in the coming together of white American and black 
African. Ours was a dialogue between equals, articulate repre- 
sentatives of two articulate and in many ways opposing heritages. 
Because literature deals more directly with life than other art 
forms, through it I began to know Nigeria as a country and my 
students as friends. An idealized case history might read some- 
thing like this: A student brings me a story he has written, 
perhaps autobiographical, about life in his village. I harrumph 
my way through a number of formal criticisms, and start asking 
questions about customs in his village that have a bearing on 
the story. Soon we are exchanging childhood reminiscences or 
talking about girls over a bottle of beer. Eventually we travel 
together to his home, where I meet his family and live in his 
house. And then what began, perhaps, as a rather bookish imerest 
in comparative culture becomes a real involvement in that culture, 
so that each new insight does not merely add to one's store of 



knowledge, /but carries the power 
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Made and George Hombein of Akron, Ohio, are community development 
workers in Gama. Brazil, one of the poorest slum districts of the otherwise 
ultra-modern inland capital of Brasilia. Above, Marie chats with some 
of her neighbors. » 

If there is any lesson in this, it is simply that no real inleljectual 
understanding can exist without a sense of identification at 
some deeper level. I think this is what the Peace Corps, when 
it is liicky, accomplishes. 

This sense of identification is not a mysterious thing. Once 
in Nsukka, after struggling to explain the social and intellectual 
background of some classic Western, literature, I began teaching 
a modem Nigerian novel, Achebe's No Longer At Ease. 

" I was struck by the cbncreteness of the first comments from 
the class: "That place where the Lagos taxi driver runs over the 

. dog because he thinks it's.good luck . . . it's really like that . . 
It seems that the joy of simple recognition in art is more than an 
accidental attribute — not the recognition of universals, but of 
dogs and taxicabs. Before going to Africa I read another book 
by Achebe, Things Fall Apart. I enjoyed it,, and was gl&d 
to learn something about Ibo culture, but I thought it a 
mediocre, work of art. I read the book again at the end of my 
stay in Nigeria and suddenly found it an ^exceptional work of art.^ 
It was no longer a cultural document, feut a book about trees' 
I had climbed and houses I had visited in. It is not that I now 
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ignored artistic defects through sentimentality, but that my 
empathy revealed artistic virtues that had previously been hidden 
from mc. 

We in America know too much about the rest of the world. 
Subjected to a constant barrage of information from books, TV, 
photographers, we know how Eskimos catch bears and how people 
come of age in Samoa. We gather our images of the whole world 
around us and succumb to the illusion of being cosmopolita'n. 
We study ccmp^rafive literature and read books like Zen and 
The An oj Archery and think of ourselves as citizens of 
the world when ,actuaUy vast reading* is simply the hallmark 
of our parochialis^m. No matter how many Yoga kicks we go 
on, we still interpret everything through the pattern of our own 
American existence and intellectual traditions, gleaning only 
disembodied ideas from other cultures. 

If, as the critics have it, ideas are inseparable from their style 
of expression, it is equally true, in the cultural sense, that ideas 
are inseparable from the manner and place in which they are 
lived. This, to me, is the meaning of the Peace Corps as a 
new frontier. Jt is the call to go, not where man has never 
been before, but where he has lived differently, the call to ex- 
perience firsthand the intricacies uf a different culture, to under- 
stand from the inside rather than the outside, and to test the 
limits of one's own way of life against another ii: the same manner 
as the original pioneer tested the limits of his endurance against 
the elements. This is perhaps an impossible ideal, surely impos- 
sible in the narrow bcopc of two years, but it was an adventure, 
just the same. It was an adventure to realize, fo. instance, to 
what extent irony is an attribute, even a condition, of Western 
life and thought, and to live for nearly t\yo years in a society in 
which irony, as a force, is practically nonexistent. But that 
1$ too complex a thing to get started on right now. 

•HUNDREDS OF 23-YEAR.OLD SPIES' 

Life at Nsukka was not always the easiest thing in the world, 
and the friendships 1 talk of so cavalierly were not the work of 
a day. Our group arrived at Nsukka shortly a»'ter the Pence 
Corps' first big publicity break, the famous Post Card Incident, 
which was still very much on Nigerian minds. We were always 
treated with a sense of natural friendliness and hospitality, but 
there was also quite a bit of understandable mistrust. Nigeria 
became a nation onl> in I960, and the present university genera- 
tion is one bred on the struggle for independence and the appro- 
priate slogans and attitudes. I tended to feel guilty rather than 
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defensive, except when the accusations were patently ridiculous, 
such as the idea that we were all master spies — hundreds^ of 
23-ycar-old master spies— ► or when facts were purposefully 
ignored, as in the statement that the Peace Corps was run by 
the CIA: America is a large, rich, powerful, feared, and envied 
nation; Nigeria is a nev country naturally jealous of its inde- 
pendence and autonomy. All things considered, I aiu a little 
amazed^at the' openness and frankness of our reception. 

There were other problems. Many Nigerians have an over- 
developed sense of status and found it hard to believe that we 
were paid practically nothing. Many reasoned that because we 

, lived in the dormitories with the students instead of in big 
•houses as the rest of the faculty, we must be second-raters, 

. or misfits that America was fobbing off on them. But insofar 



Jay Klinck or Concord, Mass.,. is a working and teaching mechanjc in 
Hyderabad, India, ' 



as we made names for ourselves as good teachers, and made 
ourservcs accessible as people (something that few of my friends 
had ever known a while man tu do), our eventual acceptance into 
the community was assured. Shortly after our arrival a petifion 
circulated among the students asking the administration to dismiss. 
the Peace Corps. Months later, student grievances erupted 
ipto a riot that forced the school to close down for more than 
two weeks, but in the long list of gric\ances, the Peace Corps was 
not now mentioned. 

J do not wish to imply ^hat we "won them over"; indeed, I 
think they won us over in the final analysis. It's just that the 
intra: 'gence oi our preconceptions of ourselves and others 
groili-all) dissolved into a kind of affectionate confusion. Ideas 
often try to live a life of their own, independent cf and separate 
from the people and objects with which they supposedly deal. 
In the intellect alone they arc bclf prohferating, like fungus under 
glass, without regard fur what the weather is doing outside. 
But the kind of personal contact we had with Nigerians helped 
I r»*ak up the false buttressing of fofmal thought, and when that 
happens, -personal friwtion- creates a warmth-conducive to further 
understanding, and not a heat with which to light Incendiary fires. 
.A glass of beer can make the difference between fanatics and 
worthy opponents. 

I was at first surprised by how little I felt the presence of any 
racial feeling in Nigeria. What httle I did notice had a kind 
of second-hmd vjuahtv, as if it were merely a principled identifi- 
cation with the American Negro, or a historical commitment. 
Though well-informed about ci\il rights events in the United 
States, most Nigerians I talked to showed little understanding of 
the state of mind of the American Negro as differentiated from 
themselves. Most Nigerians^^have had little contact with hardcore 
prejudice backed b> social force. They have good reason to 
resent, sometimes to hate, the white man in Africa, but they 
have never been subjected, as people, to the kind of daily and 
Jifelong injustice that confronts the American Negro. 

Racial feeling sometimes crops up in strange circumstances. 
A friend writes me, "Before Nsukka, the only whites I had ever 
known were reverend fathers in ischool who interpreted everything 
I did as a sure sign of fast-approaching eternal damnation . . 
In Africa as in America all whites are, to a certain extent, guilty 
until proven innocent, but in a very short time we were joking 
about our respective colors with a freedom and levity which 
is not always possible in America. Color has its own pure 
power, too, and I soon fell ashamed of my chalky, pallid skin ^ 
against the splendor of the African's. 
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Much has been written recently about the contradictory 
feelings of the Negru toward the white man — haling him, and 
>ct buying facial creams tu be more like him, and T think the same 
sort of contradictory relationship exists in Nigeria, but with a 
cultural rather than a racial basis. The African stands in a very 
delicate: psychologiml position bct\scen Western industrial culture 
and his own . . . 

America is not so much interested in changmg as exporting its 
society, Nigeria is interested m change, and is of necessity much 
less parochial than ourselves in the sources of its inspiration. 

^-••^HE ONLY THING THAT CUTS A UTILE ICE' 

"Africa caught between two worlds" — it is a cliche, but it 
is no joke. To the jace problem it Js at least possible to postulate 
an ideal resolution, racial equality and the elimination of 
intolerance. But in its cultural aspect — the struggle between 
African traditions and the heritage of the West ^ there is no 
indisputable resolution, not even in the mind. If I have learned 
anythingjrum Irving in Nigeria, it is the unenviably complex and 
difficult position in which the young Nigerian finds himself; 
and if I have learned anything from the poems and stories 
written by m> students, it Is the incredible grace, honesty, and 
sometimes power with which many Nigerians are examining 
themselves, their past, and their future. 

I don't know how friendship fits into all this, but somehow 
it does. M> instincts revolt against* the whole idea of having to 
prove, in some mechanistic or quantitative way, the value of 
the Peace Corps. If the aim is to help people, I understand that 
in the sense of the Ibo proverb which says that when the right 
haaJ washes the left hand, the right hand becomes clean also'. 
E. M. Forster has said that "love is a great force in private life/' 
but An public affairs, **it does not work. The fact is we can 
only love what we know personally, and we cannot know much. 
The only thing that cuts a litde ice is affection, or the possi- 
bility of affection." 1 only know when I am infuriated by some 
article in a Nigerian newspaper, I can summon up countless 
images of dusty cy^Ic rides with Paul Okpokam, reading poetry 
with Glory Nwanodi, dancing and drinking palm wine with 
Gabriel Ogar, and it suddenly matters VC17 much that I go 
beyond my annoyance to some kind of understanding. That my 
^ Nigerian friends trust me is no reason for them to tmst Wash-' 
ingtun, or forgive Birmingham, but something is there which was 
not there before, and which the world is the better for having 
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Background • ^ 

. Rafael^ Leonidab Trujillo Molina, General, President, *and 
pictator of the^^|g[(unican Republic since 1930, was assassinated 
'a May, 1961. A year and a half later, Juan Bosch, who had 
lived in exile for 25 years, won the Presidency in the first free 
election under a freel> adopted constitution ever held in the 
nation. But seven months after his February 1963 inauguration, 
Bosch was back in exile. A bloodless Golpe (coup) de Estado 
had removed hun fiom, office, abolished his government, suspended 
the constitution, and established as the governing power a 
triumvirate later headed by Donald Reid Cabral. It was 
against this rc ^ime that elements of the armed forces and the 
civilian populu on led a rebellion in the Spring of 1965 with the 
avowed aim ot restoring constitutional government. 

Amid stories of mounting casualties and destruction as the 
P.ghting progressed in ^anto Domingo, and -the controversy 
surrounding the landing of United States Marines, there were 
sketch) reports of Peace Corps Volunteers working in hospitals, 
driving ambulances, and dist ributing food with apparent safe_ 
conduct ' through partisan lines. Before long the Volunteers 
themselves were subjects of controversy. One news story reported 
a rebel soldier had asked a Volunteer nurse why she was 
assisting him when he would only return to the battle and shoot 
at U. S. Marines. According to the A'eu York Times the Volun- 
teers workmg in the hospitals were heroes and heroines "in the 
eyes of the rebels among whom they have lived so long." A 
reporter for the AVu York Herald Tribune wrote, "This is a 
war in which the U. S. War Corps is at odds with the U, S. 
Peace Corps. 

The Richmond, Virginia Xewsleader was troubled by the 
thought of Peace Corps Volunteers "giving aid ar)d comfort to 
aa enjmy at the same time the enemy's troops are still shooting 
at American soldiers in the streets of Santo Domingo." Other 
ncsvspfipers also expressed editorial concern over the ambiguous 
role played by the Peace Corps. 

Commended by some, censured by others, the Volunteers during 
the rebellion ^vvere doing essentially what they had been doing 
since ^their arrival, helping where help was .needed. Before the 
outbreak of fightmg, the Volunteers had been advised to avoid 
political partisanship, and this was still the operative rule for 
their behavior during the civil strife. An injured man was an 
iCijured man, and food went to those who were hungry. 

Beginning in July of 1962, a total of 293 Volunteers had been 
sent to the Dominican Republic to build .schools and teach in. 
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, s<;hooIs, establish cooperatives, teach nursing, help in agricul- 
ture and forestry, drill wells, and work in. coniniunity develop-, 

, ment. The major focus, as in the rest of Latin America, was on 
the latter. One Volunteer explained his job this way: "I believe 
community Jjevelopment, glibly phrased as 'helping the ^people 
to help themselves', rests on^wo assumptions. One is that what, 
is .best for the hostxountry is, in the Jong run, best for us. Second 
is that we must truly believe — and act in accordance with the 

. belief — that the ordinary citizen has the right and the respon- 
sibility to make decisions affecting his own welfare. The job of 
the community developer — the Peace Corps Volunteer — is 
to teach and stimulate, the human skilis and attitude^s necessary 
for sclf-rdetefminatipn. That means teaching the characteristics 
which are usually so absent— ^ pride, dignity, and self-respect 
. . , It is the task of the Volunteer to call attention to his frag- 
mented community, to ease the sense of alienation; to function, in, 
short, as a witness to the. existence of the majority of the nation's 
citizens," . 

When the Volunteers arrived, their goals were by no means 
^^o-clearr^ntl thr^jroblcms were formidable, Twa months after 
they began work, a sta/f member wrote to Sargent Shriver 

Roger Weiss, Everett,. Wash, helps villagers lay out foundatloji of a new 
school in La Vega, D,R, 



Volunteer Travis Ward, La Jolla, CaLpconducts classes in and around his 
home in.a Santo Domingo, barrio. 



outlining the situation that preceded the Volunteers' arrival: 

"The 30-year Trujillo dictatorship had finally ended. A 
seven-man Council qf State had just taken over the country's 
executive and legislative duties. The treasury was empty. Trained 
or experienced administrators for government work were not 
available. Technicians were non-existent. Rioting and street 
disorders were common. Unemployment soared; the economy 
was almost paralyzed; the citizens were insecure and dissatisfied, 
and functional government programs or agencies did. not exist. 
I can see why, from many angles, a Peace Corps program in 
the Dominican Republic appeared hopeless, impractical and 
impossible." 

By March of 1965, what had appeared impossible was begin- 
ning to seem at least feasible. After a tour of Peace Corps work 
sit'^.s, another staff member wrote: 

"The Volunteers in the Dominican Republic seem to be in 
rhythm with the country and its people. Not a single Volunteer 
interviewed, barring the two who were in the process of resigning, 
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exprci>5ed serious disappointment or disillusjonnient with his 
experience. All had sonic sort of a job and wcK;\v^rking — 
in a knuckles to the bone manner — but in a st<^dy, deliberate 
and undramatic \va\ . . . The Volunteer in ^le Dominican 
Republic enjo>s as ncarl> complete acceptance by the Dominican 
people as could ba wished. He is liked as a person, not manipu- 
lated as a door-knob to other American aid. Particularly in the 
urban barriosv^the Volunteers are protected and cared for by 
their neighbors." 

That was where maltersL. sjopd when the revolt began six 
weeks later. 

The War 

While \imbuhuices with Peace Corps Vohuiteers at the 
wheels race up and down the streets, in the rebel as well 
as the junta districts, picking up the dead and wounded 
TnTodp^hition with the Dominican Red Cross. The Voliin- 
teers.work night and day, without food or sleep, in hospitals 
where major operations are performed without anesthesia on 
filthy floors under flashlight beams because there is no 
/cerosene for emergency lamps . . 

From a news article in the 
New Yorfc Herald Tribune, 
' ^ May 3, 1965. 

On the Saturda> morning when the uprising began there were 
108 Peace C^rps Volunteers in the Dominican Republic, 34 
of them in Santo Domingo. Shooting, shouting, liorn-blowing, 
and blasting radios informed member^ of the Peace Corps staff, 
gathered for a meeting iu th '.f headquarters, that a major dis- 
turbance was underwa>. TI . Volunteers had been told tliat 
in the event of an> civil disorder, the> were to remain with 
their friends in the barrios, where the> could await further 
insti .ivtions from the staff. But as the lighting and bloodshed 
swept across the capital the Volunteers were caught up in it. 
This was how the events looked to one of them: 

"As the initial fighting broke out, some of our Dominican 
friends aLtivel> participated, while others preferred to wait in their 
homes patientl>, caught in the uprising with which they sympa- 
thued, but in whiLh^thc> preferred a vocal rather than physical 
nivolvenient. This vocal participation was, nevertheless, no less 
important or real than that of tho^e actually fighting. It was 
with this group that we remained during the early clays of the 
fighting. As the conflict was centered around the Duarte Bridge, 
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a fev; kilometers south of most of ihp barrios, we were able to 
hear the* rifle fire as a steady background to the sight of dive- 
bombing P-Srs attacking t\\c bridge, 

"It was only a few days until the fighting reached into the 
barrios. Armed bands of civilians — mostly comprised of 
i 7-23-year-old kids — roamed the area freely where they 
confronted and fought the National Police. By Wednesday, 
^pril 28th, the entire northern area was under the control of the 
Constitutionalist forces. Up until this point, I had shared the con- 
fusion with all of my neighbors. Nobody really knew exactly 
what was happening — there was just a confusion of ,guns, 
shooting, planes, J radio fanatics from both sides, and death, I 
had little sense of real personal danger as I felt completely safe 
surrounded by people I had grown to trust completely. But 
the problem was that nobody was able to predict with accuracy 
what might , happen froni one hour to the. next and, hence, the 
Peace~€orps staff felt that I would be wiser if I moved to a 
nearby hospital where I would be a bit safer, I did not want to 
leave because I felt that my place was with my friends, \Ve 
had been sharing our lives and work for over a year and a 
half and I wanted to share their times of crisis as well. 

These Santo Domingo teen*agers are members of a work-and»recreation 
club organized by Volunteer Kirby Jones (second from left), of New York 
City. Here they take time out from street repair work. 
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\ arrived at the hospital on Thursday morning. Already 
there ^and working wcre some Peace Corps nurses, working 16-18 
hours a-day assislmg with the waves of voundcd and generally 
supervising all phases of the hospital operations. Other than 
the nurses, there were we non-medical types who performed odd 
jobs from folding bandages, washing instruments, and carrying 
water to assisting with the operations. I had never been in a 
hospital before, much less one faced with a disaster. There was 
no electrjcity, short supply of water, few medicine^standards 
of sanitation were understandably low, and blood literAjly covering 
the floors. Luckily, during the first days, there was so imich to do 
there was little time to collect our thoughts. 1 guess most of us 
were so involved in our work and the real necessity c^f being 
there, that it never occured to us what was happening all arotfna^y 
It was Hopeless to do nothing — there was work to be done and 
we did what we could. As things slowed down though, I began to 
realize the horribleness of the whole situation. This was not just 
another Golpe — but a real war. A war that resulted in 16- and 
17->car olds dying by the dozens, 14-year-old children walking 
the streets with machine guns, ari'd women and children cut 
down in the occidental sHoptings. /After five days, I asked for 
• a replacement — I had just hadl it. A schedule had been 
establi.hed for rest and relaxation and on Monday, May 3, 
i l/ft the hospital. 

/ '^Shortly thereafter, all the Volunteers in the Capital moved 
JO a central location within the established security zone- It was 
« y from this vacated girls' school that a new phase in Peace Corps 
activities began. By this time much of the wild shooting, had 
calmed down a bit ant^l there were definite sectors of control^ — 
the U. S. security zone, the military junta section, and'the 
Constitutionalist-controlled sector. The nurses were continuing 
their work in the hospitals, but for the rest of us, there was \ 
question of exactly what we were going to do. ft was decided' 
in a meeting that we .Nvould try to participate in the programs 
of food distribution. It was felt that we would be able to main- 
tain contact with our work sites and demonstrate to our friends 
that wc were not going to abandon them, that we planned to 
stay vvith them as much and as long as possible, that Peace Corps 
was interested in them — military' or . *reber. We obtained 
some food from CARE — about lU tons per trip — and made 
three separate trips to the barrios. This work and planning 
involved many uf lis for the next jew >eeks while, at the same 
time, others were helping the Red Cross, transporting medicines, 
providing nianpu^vcr for the regular food distribution centers, and 
baking bread. 
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"During these few weeks of driving through all parts of 
Santo Domingo there was a definite degree of danger. I guess 
alh of us were, scared. The problem was not sp much that 
we would be attacked personally, but rather that we might be ip 
an area where there happened to be firing. 

**In sucli an environment within which there was a definite 
degree of anti-American feeling, the Peace Corps received prac- - 
tically none. It was as though the Peace Corps was an entity 
separate from everything else that was concerned with the 
conflict — as, in fact, it was." 

In fact there were moments during the conflict when some 
Volunteers forgot the importance of their "separateness" and 
openly expressed sympathy with their Constitutionalist friends, - 
at the same time voicing cri<icism of United States intervention. 
The quoted remarks of these Volunteers drew some editorial 
fire back hdme. The most disturbing point to* some observers was 
the implication that^ Voiunte^rs^ had settled so deep in the Do- 
minican culture that there was now some question whether the 
Volunteers were "theirs or ours." 



In a leprosarium on the edge of Santo, Domingo, Volunteers. Harry. 
Keramicias from Allen Park, Mich.,. and Lynda Wilson from Brewster, 
'Wash., hold literacy classes for patients. Both Volunteers worked in 



The question goes to the very root of Peace Coq)s» philosophy. 
The degree to .which VohinteeFS have been able to work effectively 
in alien cultures vyhere other forms of foreign, aid have frequently 
jgonc amiss has c(epended on their ability to shed their identity 
as foreigners or outsiders, to walk a thin line along which 
tticy could be sympathetic^rtlynih^ved with the host country 
people, and still be sep^te; in short, the ability to become 
"theirs" without ceasing to beJ*ours." 

During the fighting in the Dominican Republic, the Dominicans 
themselves appeared to have no difficulty with the idea of Peace 
Corps neutrality. At one point the rebels notified United States 
military forces that they were prepared to release a group of 
American captives if /a member of the Peace Corps \y6uld sen^e 
as intermediary. It Vas Robert Satin, Director of the PeaC 
Corps' Dorfiinican program, who then paid- a call on *the rc^fe- 
and escorted^six U. S. Marines safely backj ^the,.Americair!zone> 
"Recently, ^e of the Dominican Volunteers expl^Med how 
he managed to function usefully in his barrio: j 

"I thought one of the reasons why the Peace Corps isjacceptabic 



hospitals andr distributed food during the rebellion. After the ce^s^Uire 
In, May,, they went to Puerto Rico for a brief rest and then returned 
JfeJheJ?ommicahJ?epublic-.b„complete their scheduled service. 
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is a lot of the Dominicans realize they need someone to help them, 
and leach them hou' to run organizations, ,how to organize 
themselves, hoNv to achieve certain goals. And yel we are ihe 
only people they can accept help from — .well, not^the only, 
but we're the best way to accept help without losing face, because 
weVe not somebody coming in handing out gifts, and saying 
'You people need us.' You know, weVe sort of just there aiid just 
through everyday interactions — it comes out of this. We're 
not sent in there specifically to say, *A11 right, this guy is here 
and he's going to help you do this.' No, it's that we live there 
and thJLse people say, I've got a problem, I'll go over and see 
llilrVolimteer over thereijlic sometimes knows these things' . . . 
And it's an acceptable way for them to receive help," 

There is a suggestion in these remarks that the fact of Volun^ 
leers living at the level of the host country people is not 
just a feature of Peace Corps public relations but a central 
feature of the Peace Corps concept. 

Just ho\> deep a coniniitment some ut the Dominican Volunteers 
had made to ^}mpathetic involvement became evident during 
the Completion of Service Conference held for one group in 
Puerto Rico in May 1965, two months ear!!er than scheduled. 
Of the 46 Volunteers present at the conference, 16 ele^ed to 
return to the Donunican Republic to continae their work.^pft"ng 
a recorded interview j>ession, some members of the group gave 
their reasons for going back to their jobs. 

•*1 feel that we should go ba^k to try and smooth things 
over/' one of them said, ''and kind of get the barrio back up to 
its level of organization so that the people can continue, I 
think this is a reail) bad time to leave iL And from the little 
contact that I've had. (since the rebellion), I think it really 
won't take a long tmie to get them to a level at which they can 
start functioning again as a barrio." 

The author of the report quoted earlier offered his own 
reasons for returning: 

"1 think that a lot of the social structure has been destroyed. 
The people will be preoccupied with getting their jobs back, 
getting food, jnone), and re-establishing their basic home lives. 
And for them to think on a hig»ier level of doing things for the 
community when they have so many acute problems right in 
their homes is going to be difficult ... 

"I'm going to be scared going back there but I think it's most 
important for the Peace Corps now — especially when it's the 
toughest situation — to go back, to work and not leave the 
people when the Peace Corps is needed the most. Many people 
I talked to during the revolution begged that the Peace Corps 
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come and slay and keep going. During the revolution I had 
many conversations uith people in Radio Santo Domingo, out in 
the barrio, and everywhere, and the Peace Corps w^rr jast 
universally accepteji. They felt that— the Peace Corps lived 
with the people; knew the -people, knew their situation and 
that the Peace Corps understood what the people were trying to 
do. And we're pari of the people. One of them said to me Tou 
lived with us. When we're hungry, you're hungry. When we 
walk through the mud in the streets you walk through the mud in 
the streets. You understand us. We need your help.' And he 
was begging thatnhe Peace Corps stay and bring more Volunteers 
in. And I think in this situation it's worth eveiy effort for the 
Peace Corps to start again — the ri.sk involved is w,orth it. That's 
one reason why I thought stviying in the barrio was important — 
to show the Peace Corps does stay with the peoplej:— through 
thick and thin — to use a trite phrase.'**^^ 

.As the recorded session proceeded th^e Volunteers seemed to 
be discovering more and more about^ their experience in the 
rebellion. One member of the group^ finally seemed to capture 
the mood for all of them when he said; 

"There was one thing that ove/shadowed practically all the 
others, the magic of the three words ^Cuerpo de Paz'. If there 
was ever a testing ground for the Peace Corps idea, it was 
during {hose terrible weeks. Upon identification as Peace Corps 
at the various checkpoints; 'Cuerpo de Paz' was universally 
met with smiles and acceptance. It was a proud time for me 
as it wa^ for all of us. 

**r had a very strong reaction when a rebel soldier came up 
and called us 'Hijos de Kennedy' — Children of Kennedy — 
and 1 think in this situation the universal acceptance really hit 
me as what I considered the Peace Corps to be. 1 Yelt very 
proud to be part, of the organization — of a United States organi- 
zation — in a situation where there was so much anti-American 
feeling and yet we were totally accepted. And I felt 'this was 
what Peace Corps really means, it really gets to the people.' It's 
sort of iike when Kennedy died no one realized the feeling across 
the world until Jie died. And I think that in the situation here 
no one realized — ^ or I didn't ^realize — that Peace Corps was so 
accepted until its acceptance was tested in a situation like this. 
And that's one reason, why I've -got to go back, I just feel 
I can't let them down . they want the Peace Corps to^come 
back, and you just have to do it. You have to do it." ^ ^ 

At the time the Volunteers first went to work, 40 Dominican 
co-workers were assigned to work with them by the Dominican 
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Office of Communit) Devclupmcni. Later, after th(i rebellion 
broke out, tlic ci»>v^ufkers mei during a lull in ihc fighting to 
consider whether a new gruup uf Vulunteerb cuuld, or should, 
come to the DuminiLan Republic, in the charged atmosphere of 
a rebellion. The eventual vote was 40 to 0 in fa\ur uf^the Volun 
teers , coming. The Duinmicanb agreed ur«animousl> that the 
Volunteeni Vt'ould be safe, able to work, and welGoine, 

During the uncdsv truce that ha^ held sm^-e the beginning of 
i\1a>» both factions in the conflict, agreed that additional Volun- 
teers could come tu the Dominican Republic to work in scheduled 
projects. On June 2nd, with the major issues slUl unresolved, 
24 nevv Volunteers landed' jn Santo Domingo and went to 
their assigrimciits unmolested by either side. Some time in 
October, approximately 40 more Volunteers .ire, scheduled to 
arrive, conditions permitting ? 

Speaking to the Peace Ccrps ttafi in earl> June, Frank Man- 
>v^ kiewicz. Director of the Peace Corps Latin American Region 

said, *'Man> of thei»t (the Volunteers) were terribly scared; 
I think to this da> some of them are not quite sure of what they 
did or Vihy they did it . . , But somewhere alor^g the line they 
had caught up something that all of us feel, I think, from 
i^ne to lime — sometimes stronger than at others — about 
what It meant lo be an American in that situation , . , and there 
reatly is not enough to ^ay abou^l the way they came through and 
\vhal it meant to chc United j5taic\s and to the iDominicans too. 
People talk every ome m, a while about acting in the highest 
Peace Corp^ tradition. I'm not sure that in four years we've 
c*?»tablibhed \ery many traditions- cither higii or low. But the 
staff and the Volunteers in the Duminic.in Republic certainly 
sot^a standard this past month that can ser\e as a tradition 
until a better one comes along/' 

More than csiablishing a tr.^dition. the Volunteers had con- 
firmed a prini-ipk, which also couid i.ervc until better one comes 
along.^ As one Volunteer later wrote: 

" Most important was that the Volunteers remained a neutral 
group in a fra^-tionated country. Even as fighting continued. 
Volunteers wurkmg, m the slums i>f Santo t)omingo controlled 
by rebel commandos were warmly welcomed ba*.k into their 
communities the same time, other Volunteers continued 

their work through loyalist government agencies in rural areas. 
On cither side the Words Cuerpo de Pa// were the safest conduct 
pass available. The economic, political, and military problems 
of the revolution are beyond the realm of the Peace Corps, but 
the human quotient is our province." 
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